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CHAPTER V. 



-£ES. CONNATJGHT had acted 
very kindly, and no doubt as 
Flora's frieud and confidante 
' she thought she had done her 
duty. But was Flora Meldon 
grateful? "Was she glad of the favourable 
opportunity that her guardian angel horded 
to her of leaving the room P or wotild she 
have preferred conversing, however dan- 
gerous to her future happiness, for a Utile 
longer with the treacherous Claud ? I fear 
that, whilst bidding the lady good-night, she 
would, if she had dared, have whispered, 
" Tou need not interrupt as the next time. 
I am now strong, and have quite got over 
my foolish love." 

VOL. III. 1 
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Mrs. Connaught's was a thankless office, 
but she was determined that Flora should 
not suffer another disappointment, for she 
had heard Mrs. Moore O'Donnel announce 
to all the ladies in the drawing-room that 
Maud de Fauxcour .was to be married to 
her cousin, Claud Daly. "I was to see 
Mademoiselle De Fauxcour the other day,'' 
said the descendant of Ireland's pride, '^and 
having heard she was going to be married, 
I congratulated her, saying Mr» Middleton 
was a very nice person. * I am not going 
to be married to Mr. Middleton,' 6he an- 
swered, calmly. * Indeed !' I exclaimed, ' is 
it all off?* * It was never on,* she replied. 
*No,' interrupted her father, 'my Maud. is 
too precious to be entrusted to Mr. Middle- 
ton's care. If report speaks truly, they 
would have to spend their honeymoon in 
the Matshalsea.' * Fie, fie !' cried the girl, 
who, I think, loves the young man. * Then 
it is to your cousin, I suppose, that you 
are engaged?' I said, *for your milliner 
has told me that you promised her your 
trousseau.' The girl was silent, but her 
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father said, *Now I think yoa are nearer 
the mark.' '' 

And so the Count now fondly hoped, and 
indeed had fully made up his mind that 
his daughter and Claud should be married. 
On Claud's return from Spa his uncle ac- 
companied him to the Clubs, and by some 
manoeuvring got him to gamble ; but 
Claud, with the ghastly image of his uncle 
before him, remembering his wasted life 
and lonely death, his quiet funeral and neg- 
lected memory, was not likely to become 
a gamester. 

De Fauxcour's plans were laid. Maud 
was to marry Middleton. She would have 
a man she loved as well as it was in her 
nature to love any one, dind she would be 
rich, for Middleton had been left 5000/. 
a-year. Then Claud, imbued with the taste 
for gambling, would become a gamester, 
and lose at least 20,000/., which he, the 
Count, should manage to win. The scheme 
was most satisfactorily mapped out, and his 
success in his former undertaking led him 
to hope that this should have a successful 
issue. The first part went on completely 

1—2 
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to his satisfaction. Middleton was ready 
and willing to lay his heart and fortune at 
Maud's feet ; but the young lady, finding 
that the .latter had diminished considerably 
by paying off old debts,- and still continued 
to diminish, owing to Middleton's extraira- 
gan(^/ announced to her father that she 
would marry Claud Daly, and her father 
agreed that it would be the best thing to 
be done, as there was no hope of winning 
one thousand, not to say twenty, from his 
nephew, who was a most cautious player. 
So De Fauxcour changed his plan. The 
cousins were to ; be married, and he was; to 
live at Dalymoimt. 

- "It is the best arrangement," he mut- 
tered ; . " it can be managed without trouble, 
for he loves Maud, and I am getting old; 
these attacks of weakness are telling on my 
oon.«ta«.n. ^i I wnt rest." ^t ^. 
thing did not go on as smoothly as the 
Count would have wished, for Claud evi- 
dently took Maud at her word, and never 
again broached the subject of marriage. 
" He is waiting for the two years to elapse," 
said Maud. So De Fauxcour let everything 
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take its course. He felt assured that his 
child would be mistress of Dalymount. He 
did not like the delay, but to have brought 
the union about would have required much 
mental work, and he was ordered by some 
eminent physicians to have perfect rest — not 
of the body, but of the mind, it had been 
over-tasked* How he must have cursed his 
folly ; he had lost his health and strength, 
nay, it was hinted that he might lose his 
mind if he were not careful — and for 
Avhat? Tor what had he leagued with 
Meldon, stained his hand with blood, 
endangered his life ? Tor the second 500/. 
was still due to the proprietor of the Chat 
Noir, and were it not paid before a few 
monthi5, the landlord might — ^though it was 
not likely, as he would be implicated in the 
affair — proclaim him a murderer. And for 
what had he injured his health, and ren- 
dered his very life uncertain ? For nothing. 
He had assassinated Horace to inherit Daly- 
mount, and the broad acres of the old estate 
passed into the hands of another, an un- 
known nephew. But however anxious De 
Eauxcour might be to rest, his repose was 
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often broken by the gentle, but repeated^ 
knocks of creditors. He had lived qnietlj 
in Paris, and had managed to keep up a 
respectable appearance by his luck at the* 
gambling^M^le, but since his arrival iii 
Dublin he had launched into all sorts of 
extravagances, and there were no tables 
where he could win sxifficient to meet his 
present expenses. > the commencement 
Claud was a great assistance, but on their 
return from the tour through Ireland, he 
took up his residence at an hotel, still keep- 
ing the brougham for Maud, but that was 
all he did to assist his uncle^ The little^ 
ready money the Count had soon went, and 
then he suggested economy and sent for 
Mabel Meldon^ but she arrived an invalid,, 
which tended to increase rather than dimi- 
nish the expeiises. He could have devised a. 
means had he considered, but the fear of 
becoming insane made him shun all mental 
work. Therefore debts increased and bills 
accumulated, and when Maud spoke of 
the tradespeople's demands, he always said,. 
" Claud, my dear child, will pay them when 
you are married ;. do not trouble me about. 
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them now, you know I am to have perfect 
repose." But at last the creditors threat- 
ened to put the Count in the hands of their 
solicitors, and a few short, concise letters 
from these gentlemen shook off the apathy 
from the Count. " Tou must marry Claud 
at once, Maud," said her father. " I cannot 
ask him for a loan of more money, for he 
has already given so much." 

Maud blushed, and said, that perhaps her 
cousin had got over his affection. 

" Nonsense ; he loves you as he ever did. 
It is you who have been cold. Don't you 
know woman's power? If a woman takes 
it into her head to marry a man, he may 
make up his mind to it ; for she wUl win 
him in spite of himself." 

"How was it that Mrs. Annersley did 
not win you ?" 

" She was near doing it. Had I been 

independent " The finishing of the 

speech was prevented by the entrance of 
Mrs. Moore O'Donnel, and it was on this 
occasion that the conversation took place 
which she afterwards repeated at Fernley 
Lodge, and which caused Mrs. Connaught 
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to be extra v^ilant. When Mrs. Moore 
O'Donnel had left, De Faoxcour said, ''Write 
to Miss Lawson, and say we will be with 
her aunt on Wednesday - evening ; Mabel 
will then . be sufficiently strong to be left 
aloi»; aad Uurn »«n»lr, uZnd, rmn i. 
staring ns in the face. Yon must lay aside 
all girlish coyness, for the marriage must 
take place within a month/' 

The day following Flora's arrival was 
warm, the firab real summer's day since the 
season had commenced. The. ladies and 
gentlemen sat in the drawing-room, for the 
heat was too great, to venture out of doors. 
The time was agreeably passed, every one 
seemed happy except Claud ; though he, like 
the rest, praised any song that might be 
sung, or laughed at any anecdote that might 
be told, yet he seemed lonely, and whenever 
the door was opened he turned his head, 
expecting to see Miss Meldon. And Flora ! 
Was she thinking of him ? Se was under 
the same roof, and therefore her thoughts 
must have sometimes wandered to the rooms 
where Ae sat; but, fortunately, she was so busy 
that she had no time for meditation. Lunch 
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was announced, but Flora was not at table ; 
and when the company rose, Matilda Lawson 
exclaimed, that the sun had sufficiently gone 
down to allow them to play croquet. So 
the young people put on their hats and 
went out on to the lawn. 

"Miss Meldon, will you play?" cried 
Matilda, "then we can have such a nice 
game, three against three." 

Claude turned when he heard Flora's 
name mentioned, and he saw her seated, 
sheltered by the branches of a spreading 
beech, working. Flora made some excuse, 
but Matilda so be&r^ifed and entreated that 
she at last oompU^ and wdked to join 
the croquet party. She shook hands with 
Claud and Harry Hurst, and being in- 
troduced to Middleton, bowed. Middleton, 
strive as he might, found his eyes rivetted 
on Flora \^hile they were arranging as to 
how they should play; and when Flora 
retired to a garden seat to lay by her work, 
he whispered to Miss Lawson that he never 
saw two people so like as Miss Meldon and 
Miss De Fauxcour. 

The sides were soon settled. Flora, Miss 
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Lawson, and Harry Hurst were to play- 
Matilda Lawson, Middleton, and Claud 
Daly. Flora made the first stroke, and 
having practised a good deal with the chil- 
dren, startled her antagonists by driving her 
ball through three of the hoops successively. 
Claud got through one, and Miss Lawson 
and Middleton were equally successful. 
Matilda's ball hit the wire and, for some 
reason that Mr. Hurst best knew, he also 
missed his aim. Claud soon overtook Flora 
— ^perhaps she waited for him — and both 
were trying to get under the same wire. 
They had always to be reminded that it 
was their turn to play by Miss Lawson or 
Hugh Middleton, who indeed were much 
occupied ; for Mr. Hurst and Miss Matilda 
also became very forgetful. Flora had 
nearly won ; one ring had to be gone 
through, and then she should hit the peg. 
Claud's ball was not far behind, consequently 
they were conversing pleasantly, and did 
not see Mrs. Connaught, who approached. 

"Miss Meldon," said the lady, "Mrs. 
Lawson is anxious to see you when you are 
disengaged." 
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riora let her mallet fall, and begging to 
be excused, was going into the house, but 
the players said she should finish the game ; 
so Mrs. Connaught, seeing that she could 
not at once get her from the clutches of the 
worst of enemies — a jilt — stood near to guard 
her lamb. Had her keeper not been there 
Flora would have easily won the game ; but 
while Mrs. Connaught stood gazing at her 
reproachfully, as Flora thought, her eyes 
became dim, her hand shook, and she made 
several attempts, but could not get through 
the last ring. So Claud won the game, and 
Flora ran into the house. "The poor 
governess !" muttered Claud, as he saw her 
leave the green sward. Mrs. Connaught 
overheard the remark, and turning away 
from where he stood, she hissed through 
her teeth, ^'The puppy !" 

That evening Flora joined the circle in the 
drawing-room, and according to the injunc- 
tions of Mr. Whitehead, she did not dance ; 
but as she sat watching the others, Claud 
drew near to her, and they were soon deeply 
engaged in an animatedconversation. "What 
did she mean ?'* Claud asked himself, when 
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Mrs. Connatight drew her chair near to 
whowthey sat, and began plying Flora with 
innmnerable questions about people of wliom 
Olaad had never heard, and places that he 
had never seen. That she was a piyiztg 
disagteeable woman, he had long since come 
to tije coDcltision. 

That night, in the privacy of her own 
room, Flora receiTed a lecture from Mrs. 
Oonnaoght, for not being more repelling in 
^er manner to Claud. " I know that jronr 
intention is very right, my dear," SEud the 
:good hearted lady, as Mora waa unlacing 
her dress. "Yon imagine that you can 
speak to him as to a brotiier; but. my 
uhild, that is fallacious. No girl who has 
loved a man as you have, coold ever learn 
to regard him as a brother. No t a love 
like yours either lasts as long as warm blood 
flows in the veins, or it dies oat altc^ether. ' 
It may torn to hate, but it never smoulders 
down into Platonic affection. I see by 
your blushing that you don't like this 
direct allusion to your love for him; hut I 
only so speak when we are rJ^jnc. I come 
thus to tlie point in order tbii you may 
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understand my meaning. Your love was 
dying out, it was not quite extinct, when he 
came on the scene, and, mark me ; he will 
enkindle the flame again, which will only 
add some years of wretchedness to your 
life." 

"I must quit his society," said Flora, 
with an effort to speak calmly. 

" If you do not feel much pleasure in his 
company, there is no necessity for your 
living a recluse, whilst Femley Lodge is so 
gay ; but do not be always conversing with 
him." 

" But he always comes to me, and speaks 
about subjects that are so interesting." 

" Then you like these tete-a-t^tes ?" said 
Mrs, Connaught, with a smile. 

Flora blushed, and said falteringly that 
she did. 

" And you feel very sorry when they are 
ended ; and when you come into the room 
you are anxious that he should approach to 
your side," said Mrs. Connaught. " I know 
the feeling, and it is a dangerous one for a 
girl to have for an engaged man." 

" Engaged !" cried Flora. " Is it really 
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traeP" and then . lowering her Toioe, she 
added. "Bnt why do I ask P Mr. 'WHte- 
bead has told me that he thought he was 
engaged to his cousin." 

"He is to ijemarriedto her next numth." 
- Flora's coloor came burning to her cheeks, 
and tben they became blanched. ISiB. Con- 
nanght saw the change, and kindly kissing 
her, said, " It has grieved me as mndi to 
have to tell yoa this news, as it pains yoa. 
to hear it. Mr. Daly is trying to carry out 
hia promise to yon of acting as your brother ; 
but yon — at least at pr^ent — cannot be a 
sister. Oh, my dear child! I wish you had 
remained wilh Mr, Whitehead." 

"I wish Ihad," sobbed Flora. 

The next morning Mrs. liawson was 
startled by her sister's saying thvb she was 
wrong in allowing Miss Meldon to be so 
much jrith the young p^ple. 

" But, Honona, dear, Miss Meldon has 
been so good, so kind a girl, and her con- 
duct is most becoming. Why, John says 
he never saw such a pretty little wise head 
on such young shoulders. EeaUy I could 
not tell her not to come into the drawing- 
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room. I shan't take her to either of the 
balls, or to the races, for our friends might 
not like it, and it is too soon after her 
grandmother s death/* 

" I am speaking for the girl's good," said 
Mrs. Connaught. "The young men will 
turn her head." 

'^ Why, at present there is no one to turn 
her head but Mr. Middleton, and they 
never speak, Harry and Mr. Daly are 
engaged." 

"Therefore I look upon them as most 
dangerous," replied Mrs. Connaught. 
" If I thought the girl could get a good 
match— — " 

" My dear !" cried Mrs. Lawson. 

"Why, Fanny, have you not seen Mr. 
Daly sit for hours by Miss Meldon's 
side ?" 

"They are old friends. Miss Meldon 
told me so/' 

" WeH, Fanny, you are the mistress in 
this house — ^Miss Meldon is your governess 
— ^therefore you can act as you please, but 
you will remember my warning. When she 
falls in love with this coxcomb, and he, 
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looking upon her as Mrs. Lawson's gover- 
nesa, marries his cousin, and for a joke 
sends Miss Meldon a piece of green ribbon, 
and when she, poor girl, gets into ill-health 
from fretting, or perhaps dies, like our gover- 
ness. Miss Nicol, then you will be sorry 
that you did not attend to my advice." 

"I'U do my best," said Mrs. Lawson ; 
"but I can't be rude to the girl." 

"You need not be rude to her; but 
to-day you can act differently from yester- 
day. Why, you virtually insisted on the 
girl playing croquet with the rest this morn- 
ing, and look at the result," said Mrs. Con- 
naught, dragging Mrs. Lawson to the 
window, and pointing to the lawn, where 
were the croquet party. They were almost 
in the same positions as on the previous 
evffliing; and as the sisters looked at the 
players, Claud was directing Flora how to 
direct her ball. 

" I wish he would marry her," said Mrs. 
Lawson. " It would be a splendid match." 

" So would I," replied her sister, testily ; 
" but when you know that he cannot, where^, 
is the use of your wishing ?" 
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" I am afraid, Honoria, that you have got 
out at the wrong side of your bed," laughed 
Mrs. Lawson, 

"Well, you know he is going to be 
married to Miss De Fauxcour." 

" Is it settled ?" 

" Her father says it is." 

"Well, then, I'll act the manoeuvring 
friend, and separate these two," said Mrs. 
Lawson, moving from the window. 

"Now, Mr. Daly, I think your fun is 
stopped," mused Mrs. Connaught, as she 
went to disturb the croquet party. 

The rest of the day was spent on the river ; 
every one was in high spirits except two. One 
was Claud : his mind was at home with the 
governess, and all the hatred in his dispo- 
sition was roused by sitting opposite to Mrs. 
Connaught. Until now he never knew 
what it was to dislike a fellow-being ; and 
Mrs. Lawson was not at all gay. She loved 
Flora, and Flora was not there. 

The manoeuvring had commenced, and 
Miss Meldon was asked to remain at home 
to do something that Mrs. Coy, had she 
been allowed, could have as easily done. 

VOL. III. 2 
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The erening passed, and Flora had not joined 
the circle, and Mr. Claud retired to his 
room in no very good hamonr. 

The next morning went hy, and Flora 
did not appear, and after lunch a walk to 
see some Mends was proposed by Miss Law- 
son, and all agreed to go, save Claud. He 
had letters to write. So the young people rose 
to get ready. They were to he accompanied 
by Mrs. Connaught, for Mrs. Lawson was 
not strong enough to walk, and Mrs. Moore 
O'Donnel liad sprained her foot, so, much 
against her will, the old lady went io pua- 
pare for the excursion. As she was patting 
on her bonnet, she was considering what ex- 
cuse she could make to get Mora out <rf 
doors. "The two must not be together. 

in the house," mused the Is there a 

word' antithetical to "go-between?" for if 
there were, by such mi^t I appropriately 
call Mrs. Connaught. 

"Flora, dearl" said the lady to her 
charge, who waa sitting at the window, 
" would you take a sketch of the old tower ? 
Mrs. Moore O'Donnel is most anxious to 
have a drawing of the side covered with ivy." 
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" Gladly," said Flora. " When does she 
require it ?" 

"Could you not take it this evening?" 
said Mrs. Connaught. " Put on your hat 
and go now, there is a good girl." 

Flora rose, put on Tier hat, and took some 
pencils and a portfolio from a side table 
that was stowed with books and maps, for a 
good deal of the paraphernalia of the school- 
room had been removed, in preparation for 
the coming week. " Til go now," she 
cried; "I think the light will be favour- 
able." 

"Most favourable," cried Mrs. Con- 
naught, with the air of a connoisseur, as she 
kissed the girl. 

Flora left the chamber, and in a few 
minutes Mrs. Connaught saw her cross the 
flower-garden, and mounting a stile into a 
field of meadow, she walked by a side path, 
and making a turn, was soon out of sight. 

" She is safe !" muttered the lady. " Only 
the Misses Grumpy object to the society of 
a governess, particularly a pretty one, I 
should have brought her with us. Coming ! 
coming 1" she cried, as he heard her niece call 
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'' aunt/' and hastily putting on her shawl 
she joined the pedestrians. 

Had Mrs. Connaught been gifted with 
clairyoyance, she would not have ex- 
claimed with such certainiy, *'She is 
safe!" for Claud's room was on the same 
side of the house as was Flora's, and both 
windows faced the garden. Claud had 
retired to his room to write, and opening 
his desk he began a le^er to his agent 
announcing Ms intention of visiting Daly- 
mount. The business letter concluded, hib 
commenced one to Mr. Whitehead. ^* What 
shall I say?" he mused, as he crossed to 
the window and sat do>vn. It was a day 
to be out in the country, for Nature was 
glowing in her early summer garb ; and yet 
Claud preferred to sit at home. He did 
not admire the many-coloured fields, some 
still green, whilst others bore the golden 
tinge of ripening com ; he did not smell the 
roses clustering beneath his window; he 
did not see the glorious heliotrope that 
boldly faced the sun ; the music of the birds 
was lost to him ; all his senses seemed dead 
as he lay back in his chair. " I have never 
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felt thus when Maud was absent for a 
time," he mused ; " nor has her conversation 
the same charm as Flora's, the peasant. 
Pshaw ! what Middleton says is true — ^if 
you find that a girl is what you desire — a 
person whom you can appreciate, why, 
marry her!" 

You may be surprised at Claud's thinking 
the graceless spendthrift, the good-hearted, 
light-headed Middleton, a person whose 
opinion was worth registering, and yet 
never since Claud had come to reason had he 
heard words that showed the common sense, 
shrewd judgment and clear intelligence of 
the speaker, more than those Mr. Hugh 
had uttered yesterday after dinner. He 
convinced Claud, without knowing that he 
did so, that he, Claud, was, and had been 
for some time, a simpleton. They were 
talking of Clifferton, of Clifferton Park, who, 
you may remember, married the daughter 
of a tobacconist. "They are as happy as 
can be," said Middleton. " She was a nice 
refined girl, who had the misfortune to be 
bom the daughter to a vendor of cigars. She 
never entered the shop ; and the way they 
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met was one evening he fell and sprained 
his wrist. He said it was the peel of an 
orange ; I fear it was the juice of the vine. 
Bnt be that as it may, he went into tibis 
dear shop, and, being a good enstomer, old 

bathed. Clifferton went ; and Miss Lord- 
more sponged tlie wrist, teUing him she 
hoped it would tiot be serious. They fell in 
love ; he asked his uncle's consent, did not 
get it, so he married without it. The family 
turned from hii][i with disgust: the old 
unde declared that he would marry merely 
to have a son to inherit the .estate; but he 
went off in a fit instead, and Harry is Mr. 
OUfferton of Clifferton Hall; and all tibe 
femily woTild stay a year with ttiem now- 
aye, and swear that old Lorrimore was a 
gentleman, which, on my soul, would be per- 
jury. Now had he, to please his &mily, marr 
ried some girl for whom. he did not care, his 
life would not have been a happy one, always 
sitting opposite his wife, and seeing behind 
her the face of his Julia enticing him to 
leave her society and come and bask in her 
— Julia's — smiles. He neglects the pretty 
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little, or the ugly big wife, as the case may 
be. She gets some one to love her — mar- 
ried women don't find it a difl&cult thing, 
and she elopes some day; and the family 
<5ut Harry for not being more attentive. I 
believe in love, and if a man really loves a 
girl let him marry her, if he wants to live 
happily." 

" Hear, hear, hear !" roared the company, 
when Middleton had expressed his opinion 
about marrying to please your family ; and 
then Claud left the room. 

*' He is right," Claud said. " I can n^ver 
love any one as I do Mora. I should, I feel 
I should, neglect — no, not neglect, Maud, 
but I could not give her all my heart. 
Flora, if unmarried and a governess, would 
still occupy my mind." 

These thoughts were acting as a «eda- 
iive upon his brain, and he felt like one in a 
dream. He saw Flora sitting happy and 
content on the Dalymount Terrace, and he 
thought he called her wife, and felt so truly 
blissful when she raised her ruby lips and 
-kissed him without a blush, he was hers, hers 
for life. " That would be happiness," cried 
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CSaud, rifling fitim lib seftt ^ III write to 
Mr. 'Whttebeflfd and say that sggr mind k 
xnade up. Maud, I am indeed gmtefnl tiiat 

words lie glfuieed 6om the window asid saw 
Flora wiOdng in tiie meadow field. ''Whem 
is flhe going P'' lie Melmmed^ his £m6 fiuflhod 
with joy and eidtement. '* TU follow and 
spealc to her, tell her of my lore. She AtSL 
be freed from this bondage. Yoof must be 
my ' own— own wife/' he cried^ as he took 
Ms hat and ton out of the room« 

So qnfeUy did Cfknd desomd that his foot- 
steps were remarked in the drawingrroom. 

** Who is that?" said Mrs. Lawson^ le 
her niece; who had jnst entered witii a gaue 
reH for her aunt. 

" Mr. Baly. He said he was going to rik 
in the garden, as be had a headache $ but he 
was in a great hurry, for he nearly knocked 
Catherine down, and she was so angry thai 
sbe cried, ^ He has seen Miss Meldon leave 
the house, and he is after her/ " 

" Matilda, I wonder you would repeat the 
girl's impertinent speech," said Mrs. Lawson, 
somewhat angrily. 
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Mrs. Connaught said nothing ; but when, 
the walkin^r party was in the hall she re- 
teoed, Z wUspered «,methmg in her 
sister s ear. 

Flora, never dreaming that a suitor fol- 
lowed, or; I fear, she would not have come 
up to lago's idea of what a maiden ought to- 
be, for surely she would have looked behind 
— ^reached the ruined tower. She took 
her seat on some moss-covered stones, and 
drawing some card from her portfoUo laid it 
upon her knees and commenced the sketch. 
But her attempt was unsuccessfrd : her 
mind was not centred on her work ; no, it 
was taking furtive leaps to where — we need 
not follow ; on whom it rested, we need not 
ask, for Flora was in love! Perhaps she 
was drawing pictures of future joy, as had 
done Claud some moments before, for she 
sat listlessly, her bright eyes staring at the 
ivy-covered tower. But did she see it ? I 
think not, or she would have recognised 
some one crossing through the interior of 
the ruin that would have disturbed the 
rhythmic action of her heart ; but she did 
not see Claud ; • she did not hear his foot- 
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steps ; and lie walked on nnnotlced. When he 
€ame ronnd to tibe side of the Abbey^ he hid 
behind a lime tree, the thick foliage of which 
completely shaded him from all obseifva- 
fen • «d ftom thi. sedoM ,^ he ™,«l 
the landscape that Claade Lorraine might 
have rendered famous had he glanced at it 
for an instant. What tranquillity the scene 
portrayed!' The well-fed cows quenching 
their thirst in the limpid stream that re- 
flected their graceful sleek forms ; tibe sheep 
lying within the shade afforded by the 
Abbey wall, and the notes of the birds heard 
dintinctly through the clear air. AU in 
that little scene were at peace ; but to the 
lords of creation, the only creatures gifted 
with mind and reason, this regionof verdure 
and water imparted no pleasure. 

Claud came from his hiding-place, and in 
doing so trod on a withered branch. 

Flora started^ and gave some exclama- 
tion as she discovered who was the intruder. 

" Flora, Flora I" he cried, crossing hastily 
to where the girl sat. '•' I saw you coming, 
and I followed you. Do not look so angry, 
so reserved. Say you are glad to see me.'* 
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"Mr. Daly," said Tlora with surprise. 

" Call me Claud/' cried the young man, 
seizing Flora by the hand. ''Oh, Mora! 
do you remember the past. Then we loved 
each other. On parting I told you to think 
of me as a brother.'* 

"Mr. Daly! Mr. Daly!" interrupted 
Mora. 

"Call me Claud." 

"Well, Claud, you promised to be my 
brother, and I am thankful, and " 

" But now. Mora, I ask you to call me by 
a dearer name." 

" Claud !" exclaimed Mora, beseechingly. 
Not Claud, but husband," said Daly. 
Oh, Mora ! say you will be mine ; let me 
call you. Mora, lover, wife ; let us be one. 
Our hearts beat for the same enjoyment, our 
souls thirst for the same calm peace, the 
same rural life ; our minds, our inclinations 
are the same. Ee mine I be mine !" 

" Oh, Claud ! Claud !" cried the girl, as if 
bewildered by his avowal. 

" Do you not love me ?" 

" Can you ask ?" cried the girl, as she 
sunk upon her knees and wept. "It was 
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SO sudden, so xmexpected. My dear Claud, 
I am sp happy, so very, very happy." 

'' And so am 1 1" cried Claud in an excited 
manner. " I am truly happy, for I nour feel 
that I have done my duty. You will for- 
give me for the past. I thought it was 
best that we should part; bmt the mpxn-^ 
tion has only increased my love." And he 
again took Flora's hand, and was about to 
impress a kiss on her cheek when the girl 
suddenly ^aid : 

''Claud, tell me first, are you not engaged 
to your cousin ?" 

'' No, Flora ; until a few moments since 
I was free, but now I am in bondage, and I 

Flora for the first time. And lo I they were 
interrupted. 

Such things occur in farces, but seldom 
in real life. People generally choose some 
secret recess wherein to exchange these 
tokens of affection ; but Claud, like the . 
young gentlemen in those merry sketches, 
seemed to have made choice of the most 
unlucky moment, and the most public spot 
to have sealed his engagement. 
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"Mrs. Lawson!" exclaimed Tlora with 
horror, as that lady and Mrs. Moore O'Don- 
nel stood before her. 

" Miss Meldon !" cried Mrs. Lawson in a 
reproachful tone. 

Mrs. Moore O'Donnel said nothing, but 
looked volumes, and perhaps had she not 
been there ISiTrs. Lawson would have taken 
the girl by the hand and have led her home, 
and have given her a good lecture on her 
foolish conduct; but no one would have 
known that the governess was guilty of 
folly. But having a companion — ^who evi- 
dently was horrified at the girl's conduct, 
and looked, heavens! how she looked at 
Flora ! in one glance she seemed to accuse, 
judge, and condemn her, and then to turn 
away in disgust — Mrs. Lawson thus spoke : 

" Miss Meldon, my sister said I should 
find you both here ; wishing to prove that 
she was in error, I came, and " 

" Mrs. Lawson," cried Flora, crossing to 
that lady, *'I am not to blame " 

" Stay, Flora, let me speak," said Claud, 
stepping forward. "I have made a pro- 
posal of marriage to Miss Meldon ; she has 
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consented, and I sealed i^hat consent with a 
kiss. Now, as she has no mother, we kneel 
to you, <» ble^o^ ™ion." 

Mrs. Lawson blessed the jouthM pair. 
"This will be news for Mr. Whitehead,** 
she criedj "wont I have a laugh against 
Honoria. Mrs. Connaught, you know, Mr. 
Daly, did everything in her power to keep 
yon apart.'* 

"I am aware,'* said Claud, coldly. "I 
«a truly Imh, I ever «meml«r . lid,«,». 
and I never can foi^et an injury. Mrs. 
Connaught's conduct has been- — - But 
she is your sister ; and you must excuse my 
excitement/* 

" She was not to blame ; it was intended 
for the best,** said Mora. 

" Yes, indeed,** said Mrs. Lawson. " She* 
thought you were engaged to' your cousin.** 

" How could that repoyt have gone^ 
abroiad ?** asked Claud. 

"Why, your uncle set it afloat,** cried 
Mrs. Moore O'Donnel ; and as they strolled 
home, what the Count had said was told at . 
full length. 

Mrs. Connaught was in her room when 
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Flora returned, and her joy was sincere 
when she heard what had occurred ; every- 
one was gay and happy that evening, but 
she was the gayest and happiest of the little 
party. 

The next day was Sunday, and the lovers 
walked again to the ruined abbey. Often 
in after life Flora thought of that day : it 
seemed as if an avenue to bliss had been 
opened to her, and that she was to have no 
more trials ! Poor Flora ! 

Monday and Tuesday passed, and the 
people had crowded into Femley Lodge ; 
every available room was occupied, and all 
seemed intent on enjoyment. Wednesday 
came, and all went to the races. 

The guests had returned to the Lodge, and 
dinner was nearly over, when the Count de 
Fauxcour and his daughter drove to the door. 

Maud remained upstairs until the com- 
pany commenced to arrive at the ball that 
Mrs. Lawson was giving to the neighbour- 
ing gentry, whilst the Count joined the 
gentlemen in the dining-room. 

The ball was a success ; everyone was 
surprised at the resemblance between Maud 
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and floTa. Hkj- were boili i 
white: oi» was goigeooB in lac^ iriukt tbe 
oUuT wore a simple mtuKn; bat ilie eSoet 
was the sam^ and imiuiiieiaMe wen tibe 
mistskes tiiat were made. 

Hand had heud oi her connn's eng^^ 
menf^ hat her &tlier had not, and as he 
was leading Mn. Moore 0*DonneI into the 
Tefireshment-room, he pointed to (Sand and 
FloiB, who were sitlang in the libraiy. 

" Hf nephew and dui^ter have chosen 
a cool spot," he said to his partner, as tiiey 
walked I^ the door. 

"•That is not yoor daughter; thai is 
t/Gas Meldon," simpered the ladj — ^"yoar 
niece that is to he." 

"Hiss Meldon," he said, retracing his 
steps. "Oh, it is not Hand; I am getting. 
quite blind. Bat I am keeping 70a in the 
cold." 

The Coant wished to hettf, and he^rd, all 
abont tiie lore affiur : he laughed, seemed 
delighted, asked Mrs. Moore O'Donnel to 
introdace him to bis pretty niece- 
Mrs. Moore O'Donnel did so. And tbe 
Count asked Flora to dance ; she complied. 
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and De Fauxcour, as he led her away, 
fondled her arra, having feelings something 
similar to those of the fox when he licks 
the goose in that marvellous assembly con- 
stituting the " happy family." 

They danced ; then he led her to supper, 
and kept her with him until he found out 
that she was Mrs. Meldon's child. Then 
he conducted her to a seat, and bowed. 

" She shall never be his wife," he mut- 
tered, as he went to seek Maud, whom he 
found with Hugh Middleton. 

When all were retiring for the night, De 
Fauxcour whispered to his nephew, " Will 
you come to my room before going to 
bed ?" 

"Certainly," said Claud, as he went to 
bid Flora good night. 

Claud was one of the last to retire ; he 
slowly mounted the stairs, and knocked at 
the door opposite to his. 

" Come in," cried the Count. 

And Claud quietly entered the room. 
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ALL AT AX END. 

LAUD only sat with his imde 
whilst the latter smoked a cigar, 
and yet in that short time he 
was transformed firom the hap- 
piest to the most wretched of 
men. " Was it all true that De Fanxconr 
had said?" Claud asked himself, as he 
retired to write to Mr. Whitehead. " Was 
Flora reallv the child of Mabel Meldon — 
that artftd woman, who had ensnared the 
son of her confiding mistress into an. engage- 
ment of marriage, and then finding that her 
scheme to become the wife to the heir of 
Dalymoont did not succeed, had deceived an 
honest man, and had driven him to a life of 
sin and despair by her despicable conduct ?'* 
Thus it was that the Count had painted 
Mabel's character, and knowing that the 
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actual facts could not be denied, he advised 
Claud to write to Mr. Whitehead. 

" He is more conversant with the facts 
than I am, for he has been at Dalymount 
for so many years, and, had he been here, 
to him I should have left the painful task 
of disclosing to you who were the parents 
of the girl you have chosen to be your wife. 
She seems to be a perfect model of womanly 
grace and modesty; even so appears her 
mother — ^that Mrs. West, as we call her — 
but she was so deceitful in her youth, that 
even now I doubt her sincerity of repentance, 
and were it not for a foolish promise to my 
dying wife, I should have banished her long 
since. Forgive me, nephew, if I have 
pained you; but I could not blindly let 
you engage yourself to the daughter of 
Mabel Meldon, a girl whose lawful father is 
a convicted felon." 

All these cruel words were smiting Claud's 
brain as he sat at his desk. She was the 
child of whom he had read in the sketch, 
the infant that the mother had wished to 
poison. 

" Oh, that she had," muttered Claud, for- 

8— a 
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getful of the sinfulness of the wish, " that 
we had never met again; we might have 
forgotten each other, and have been happy. 
Now we must part once more and for ever, 
and. Flora, I cannot tell you why ; you are 
ignorant. Or is this ignorance assumed? 
Have you inherited from your mother, with 
her other qualities, that of being deceitful ?'* 
As he uttered these words, before him rose 
the image of a pale face with a Madonna- 
like expression, and before this shadow, 
created by a fevered brain, he humbly asked 
forgiveness. 

" Whoever be your parents, Flora," he 
exclaimed, " you are true. We can live in 
another land where it will not be known 
that your father is a convict." The word 
seemed to stick in his throat, and throwing 
up his hands, he cried aloud, " Do I dream ? 
Is this some horrible nightmare ? Oh, that 
it were, then I might awake and laugh at 
my past uneasiness. But for me there is no 
waking from this sad reality. She whom I 
love can never be mine. How can I wed 
you, Flora, however pure and holy you may 
be, when such as Mabel and her husband 
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call you daughter ?" And seizing his pen, 
he commenced a letter to Mr. Whitehead. 

For hours he wrote, not looking over what 
he had written, never thinking of what he 
should write. All the ideas that flashed to 
his mind he traced on the paper. Now he 
told of his undying love for Flora, then he 
rebuked Mr. Whitehead for the reticence he 
had observed concerning the girl's parents. 
Here he begged that he might be informed of 
the worst. Was Mabel such as the Count de- 
scribed ? Then he asked was Flora ignorant 
of her father's fate ? At one time he blamed 
the uld man for introducing the child of 
Hugh Meldon into a family like Mrs. Law- 
son's, and farther on he blessed him for 
giving the girl a good and religious educa- 
tion, and ended, after many sheets had been 
covered, with the fond hope that anything 
he had said might not give ofience, for his 
mind was on fire, and he knew not what he 
had written. Then having folded his letter 
he directed it to Kichard Whitehead, Esq., 
^nd retired to bed; not to sleep, but to 
think of how overjoyed he had been some 
hours ago, and how wretched he felt now. 
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And Flora, she was still happy. She had 
no idea of the direful news that Claud 
had heard, and now was calmly sleeping. 

Claud hailed the morning with pleasure. 
He rose from his bed, rolled himself in his 
dressing-gown, and walking to the window, 
threw open the casement and sat down. 
The cool, mild winds of the June morning 
revived him a little, and he began to medi- 
tate on what he should do, when, seeing the 
letter to Mr. Whitehead on the table, he 
determined to carry it to the next village, 
in order that it might go by the morning's 
mail. He dropped some eau-de-Cologne in 
a large basin of water, and then dipped his 
head into this invigorating bath. De Faux- 
cour had recommended it to him on a former 
occasion, when he was fatigued from walking 
on a hot summer's day. Then it acted like 
magic, but now Claud found that some more 
potent remedy should be invented to atone 
for a sleepless night. 

Claud walked noisily down the stairs, and 
alarmed the indefatigable Catherine, who was 
busily engaged sweeping the hall. He bid 
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her good morning, and asked her the shortest 
way to the village. 

"Which of the villages, sir?" said Cathe- 
rine, who wished to have some conversation 
with " Miss Meldon's intended," as he was 
called, " for we are as neax Bally Stoad as 
Bally Mithell, and I think Bally Stoad is 
the nearer." 

" I don't much care to which I go," re- 
plied Claud, smiling at the girl's Irishism. 
** I want to post a letter." 

" Then you need not go to either, sir, for 
there is a post-office in Fernley, which is 
outside the front gate. Do you know Mrs. 
NeiUy's?" 

"No; but rU find it out." 

" She sells candles and snuff." 

"I don't want either," said Claud, 
gloomily. 

"I know you don't; but it is to give 
you a notion of where the post-office is, 
for it is next Mrs. Neilly's. Do you 
know Pat M'Grath's, the gardener's son's 
house ?" 

"No," said Claud, as he took a stick 
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frtnn amongst a number that were together 
in a stand; "but I'll find the office, I 
darasay." 

.*' You . can't miss it, for there are only 
time ..bonsea in Feraley, anrl it h the 
middle. one," said Catherine, as Claud left 
the.hilL 

Claod easily found the office, posted the 
letter,- toc^ a quick walk along the high road, 
and then made Kis way Iiome through some 
fields to the side garden that lay beneatli 
his window. He walked the narrow path 
dividing two rows of flower beds, and sud- 
denly started back as the form of a girl rose 
from behind a lai'ge bush of fuchsia. 

"Why, Olaild," cried Flora, who was 
gathering some flowers for the breakfast- 
table, "your footsteps &11 as lightly on &e 
earth as do sunbeams on the water. .Is not 
that poetical? It is a pity that it is not 
original." 

" How did you manage to secrete yonr- 
self ? I did not see you as I approached." 

" I am small and easily hid. Oh, Claud ! 
would you cut me that rose? I cannot 
reach it." 
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" With pleasure," said Claud^ taking the 
pair of scissors and severing the flower from 
the tree. 

"Did you find the post-office, Claud?'* 
asked Flora, as she put the rose into her 
basket. "Catherine told me that you had 
no idea as to where it was situated/' 

" Why, had I been seeking some obscure 
dwelling in Dublin, she could not have 
taken more trouble to describe its situation 
than she did to enable me to find the 
principal building in a hamlet of three 
houses." 

"Had I known any one was going to 
send a letter by the early post, I would 
have sent one I wrote to Mr. White- 
head." 

" Mine was to him." 

"You told him of our engagement?" 
asked Flora, blushing as she spoke. " Mine 
was to ask his blessing, for he is my only 
guardian, my father " 

" Did you never know another father, 
Flora? You do not remember calling your 
parents papa, mamma ?" 

" No," said Flora, as she bowed her head, 
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as if to look at a convolrulus, bat in reality ■ 
to conceal a teax. ."Mj earliest reaaem- 
brances are associated with mj poor grand- 
mother. I have often seen people look at 
me and moxmnr as they left, some nnintet 
ligible sentences which I felt were words 
of pity." 

dand took her band and led her to a 
seat. "Yoa will not be angry with me. 
Flora?" he said, sofUy; "bat I have writ- 
ten to Mr. Whitehead to know who were 
your parents." 

" And what do yon hope to hearP" asked. 
Mora, eagerly. 

" That they were hnmble people that' be- 
came mined duiiog the famine, and died, 
leaving you an orphan, or some snch thing ; 
but " 

" I fear you will get no such answer," 
interrupted Mora, as she shook her head 
mournfully. 

Her companion stared at her as she 
spoke. Did she know what answer should 
come? Was her ignorance of her birth 
and parentage assumed? No; her mother 
may bare been deceitful, bat she should 
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be indeed a hypocrite that could look in 
Claud's face as did Flora now, and had done 
many times when she spoke of the mystery 
of her birth. 

"Why do you say that. Flora? Why 
do you say you fear with such confidence ; 
you have no reason for supposing that any 
other answer will come ?" 

" No, I have no reason. But, Claud, had 
my parents died when I was young I should 
have been called an orphan — and, Claud, 
why would their death be concealed ? Why 
are their names never mentioned? Oh, 
Claud — dear Claud ! I fear, and have done 
so for some time, that there is some- 
thing '' 

" What do you fear ?'* said Claud, encir- 
cling the girl's waist. 

' " I have a dread that there is something 
disgraceful." 

" You only fear ? You do not know ?'^ 
cried Claud, loosening his hold. 

"You do not doubt me?" said Flora, 
reproachfully. " To no other have I men- 
tioned this fearful dread that haunts me 
night and day, and the more I meditate the 
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stronger is the conviction riveted in my 
mind. Mr. Whitehead's reticence, mj 
grandmother's bitter unkind remarks and 
gloomy forebodings when a marriage of a 
young couple was announced — and the 
smith) he has told me a falsehood/' 

"How?" asked Claud* 

"He said my parents were married in 
America ; and such is not the case. They 
were married in Daljmount." 

"How do you know?" cried Claud. 
"You have often professed ignorance as to 
their wedding." 

"Do not doubt me, Claud; I can bear 
anything but that. It was not until .within 
a few weeks ago that I ascertained this fact, 
by finding in an old vase of my grand- 
mother's a certificate of their marriage. If 
there is anything disgraceful it is since that 
time/' the girl repeated slowly, and then in 
a voice of agony she cried, " Oh, Claud, if 
there is ?" 

" If there is/' repeated Claud, thought- 
fully. There was an awkward pause ; 
both turned, and their eyes met, and in the 
heat and excitement of the moment what 
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might not Claud have vowed had not the 
sound of footsteps fallen upon his ear. 
Flora dried her eyes, and tried to receive 
the intruder cheerfully. It was Middleton, 
bright and happy as if he had come in for 
six thousand a year, instead of having 
squandered that large fortune. He good- 
humouredly bantered Claud. Flora, as soon 
as she could, made some excuse, and left 
the gentlemen, who sauntered here and 
there through the garden, and then joined 
the rest of the company in the breakfast-room. 

Flora did not accompany the party to the 
races, so Claud went with Miss Lawson, and 
people said he was forgetting Miss Meldon, 
so much attention did he pay Miss Lawson. 
On arriving on the course, Claud sought the 
betting-ring ; he could not dawdle through 
the day with the carriage party. No, he 
required some excitement to quench his 
anxiety. 

"This suspense," he would exclaim in 
the midst of his book-making, "is into- 
lerable. I fear she is that woman's child.'* 
He did not let himself think, or he would 
have seen that there was no hope that his 
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question would be negatived. No, he hur- 
ried here and there through the paddock, 
now betting five to one on some unknown 
horse, or taking odds i^ainst the favouritb : 
with this man hb took two against the fields 
and witii some one else he backed a young 
mare because it was called Flora. 

" My nephew's book is made up," said 
the Count, on returning to the ladies. '' But 
howev^ goes the race, he is certain to lose 
a thousand or two." 

The Comit was wrong; by some marvel, 
lous luck, and to the consternation aud 
dismay of all the betting-men, and par- 
ticular delight of Claud, Flora came in first, 
the winner of the race. 

By this stroke of fortune Daly won suf- 
ficient to clear' his other bets, and so well 
content was he, that his spirits rose, and 
liis excitement increased with each race. 

By mutual consent Claud and Flora 
seemed to avoid each other ; they were 
waiting for Mr. Whitehead's answer. And 
it was remarked that Le paid great atten- 
tion to a Miss Primrose, and when dancing 
with that lady at the party given in the 
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evening, Mrs. Connaught regarded him 
with ill-concealed anger, and had her 
eyes been "Heaven's own lightning/' he 
would have been a cinder long since. 

The evening of the third and last day of 
the race every one retired early, for there 
was to be a picnic on the, following day, 
and on the morrow of the, picnic the letter 
from Mr. Whitehead arrived. 

Piercing was the shriek Claud gave when 
he scanned the closely written pages. It 
was all true ; everything that the Count had 
said was confirmed, save what now appeared 
to Claud unimportant, that Mabel was not 
a, designing woman, but a young and weak 
girl, who fell, as thousands fall, by 
blindly trusting men who they have been 
taught to look upon as demi-gods — and to do 
^hese gods justice, they sacrifice as many 
victims at the altar of Cupid as did the 
^lite of the heathen mythology. 

Every random question put by Claud 
was answered, his reason for placing Flora 
in the position she now occupied, and for 
his concealing from Claud who were her 
parents, was explained. That Flora was 
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ignorant of her mother's deception^ and of 
her father's present whereabouts, was care- 
full j told, and he ended this long painful 
letter by a few words which jpermanentlj 
iixed themselves on Claud's mind. 

"You blame me for ever bringing you 
together^ and though I feel sorry for having 
done so^ I am not alone culpable. Tou 
have much to accuse yourself of. Though 
she was youngs too young and beautiful to 
be your nurse I admits yet she was prudent 
and sedate, and her esteem for you would 
not have grown into this strong love had 
you not clandestinely won her heart by 
paying her attention behind my back, and 
speaking to her in a strain, she not being 
your equal, that was decidedly wrong. 

"One day hearing your patrician senti- 
ments about some friend who made ^ 
low match, I, hearing that you were pay- 
ing attention to my child, banished her 
from my home, sent her to Dalymount, then 
to Eernley. The evening before going to 
her present abode, you spoke to her — told 
her to call you brother, and as such has the 
girl tried to look upon you. When with 
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me, I spoke of your engagement to your 
cousin. At first her face flushed — she loved 
you still ; but after a few days we conversed 
about it as a matter of course. She re- 
turns to Femley, finds you there ; you re- 
kindle the love, make vows, and oficr your 
hand in marriage. Then you hear of the 
disgrace attached to her parent's name, and 
jou cast her o£F. I must say wisely, for 
though Flora Meldon might grace a throne, 
yet Hugh Meldon's daughter would not be 
the proper wife for the Squire of Dalymount. 
But before making this ofier, you should 
have ascertained all about her parents, and 
then my child would have been saved this 
second, and I fear more severe trial." 

Again and again Claud read this letter. 
^*He is unjust," he cried. "I never tried 
clandestinely to win her heart." And then 
the hot blood came to his cheeks, as he re- 
membered the lonely walks by Lough Arro. 
" Yes, yes, I am to blame, and keenly do I 
feel the punishment of my fault." 

The breakfast bell rang merrily through 
the house, and Claud, looking ill and 
flushed, joined the gay party. The meal 
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passed qtuetiy. and then the carriages 
started for the picnic. < Middleton accom- 
panied Maud and the Count, Claud promis- 
ing to follow on a hack car. 

When they were all gone Claud walked 
into the garden, half dreading, half wishing 
to see Flora. "What should he say to 
her?- — ^how tell her that this marriage could 
nerer he? And why? Why was he to 
relin^Msh the o^y woman L had ever 
truly loved? — a girl in whose society he 
alone felt happy ? He was to leave her— 
fly from her company, and live a dreary 
life, not because she, the pure-minded Flora> 
had been guilty of any faults, but on 
account of the crimes of parents that she 
never remembered to have seen, and whose 
voices she may have never heard. It 
seemed absurd, and he turned hastily, with 
the determination of seeing the girl, and of 
again renewing his love. Claud entered 
the house by a small side- door, walked up 
the narrow steps, and in passing the school- 
room he glanced into it through a window 
that looked into the passage, and on a chair 
near an old-fashioned desk sat Flora. 
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"Til speak to her/' said Claud, as he 
walked to the door, and entered the room. 

As Flora sat, her back was towards the 
door, but she turned on hearing some one 
enter. 

" Claud !'* she exclaimed. 

" Tes, Flora, it is Claud ; and is he not 
welcome to this your retreat?" said the 
young man, drawing a seat near to where 
she sat. " Why are you not with the rest ? 
you were to be of the picnic party ? But I 
suppose it is your love of solitude that has 
kept you a recluse for theise last few days ?'* 

" I had a headache," replied Flora, as 
she wondered what was the meaning of 
Claud's speaking thus. She knew that he 
was acquainted with her history, for that 
morning she had received a letter from Mr. 
Whitehead, disclosing the secret she so 
longed to know, and which now she wished 
she had never heard. She had not seen 
any one since its perusal, and now, before 
Claud, she felt like a guilty creature — an 
object of contempt, a thing that the 
meanest hireling in Fernley might point 
at with scorn, as being a convict's child. 

4— a 
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Yes, Claud knew all, and must hate {Cud 
despise her. These thoughts were running 
through the girl's mind as she continued 
" To join and be an axjquisition to a party 
of pleasure your heart must be gay, light, 
capable of meeting every little contretemps 
with a bright smile, a merry laughs " 

" Well ?" interrupted Claud. 

" Well 1" reiterated Flora, " would these 
swollen eyes n.ot mock a gay reunion ?" 
Tou have been weeping, Flora ?" 
And do you not know the cause, 
Claud?" said Flora, calmly. "I have 
heard from Mr. Whitehead the story of my 
parents." 

"And I also have had a letter from 
him.' 

But you had heard it before ?' 
Yes, Flora ; but I thought my uncle 
slandered you. I did not believe." 

"But now you believe, for it must be 
true. Oh, that it were false! — that Mr. 
Whitehead were mistaken !" 

" It is too true !" said Claud, sorrow- 
fully. 

" But you do not despise me !" cried 
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Flora, falling on her knees; " say you do 
not loath me ; that you will not regard me 
as will all the world. Oh, Claud i in my 
affliction let me have that consolation, or 
the chalice will be too bitter !'' And she 
sobbed convulsively. 

" Mora, rise," said Claud, kindly. 

"No, no ! On my knees I humbly ask — 
I supplicate ! Oh, Claud ! I am not to 
blame ! Do not visit my father's sin upon 
me ! Do not ! — do not !" 

" riora, you shall ever be to me the same 
dear, pure creature that you were, and have 
been, since I first saw you." 

" Bless you for those words !" cried Flora, 
rising. " I will value them through life, 
and think of them unto my death, for, 
Claud, I loved, and do still love you. I 
once gave you my idea of real love — it is 
undying. When my eyes shall have grown 
dim, and my memory weak with age, the 
remembrance of those kind words will 
renew my love, though the object may be 
away in another land, or amongst the 
happy dead, will stimulate my blood, and 
make my eyes sparkle with the brilliancy of 
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fouih. And: now, good-bye/ Chxii — 
brother. And when you are married a^d 
happy with soyne £ur dsa^htet whose 
parents' sin wont cause ihe blush to mantle 
her dbebk, do not iMok slightingly <^ poor 
Flora Meldon, who will be alone in the^, 
v^NewWorldr ' 

*^ Not. alone I" cried Claud, " for wha» you 
go there shall I be; no other but you shall 
be my wifeT' As he spoke, he advanced 
towards the girl, but she, stepping back, 
cried, '^ Claud, your words were kindness; 
but this offi^ is madness:.'! can never be 
your wife ; and you, when the excitement has 
passed aws^^ would have regretted the step^ 
you had taken." 

" Never r unclaimed Claud.* **I have 
not made the offer without due consid^^*' 
tion." ^ 

**What would all your friends say? 
Think-—" 

"If they dared to speak, I should not 
heed the/word, . .ad ^ they eaused you 
pain, the world is wide — we can live 
abroad." 

'•Dear, kind Claud !" 
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" Mora, say you will be mine — that you 
will not be biassed by the cruel intelligence 
of this morning." 

" Claud, I must leave you ; but you 
have made me so happy that the pain at 
parting is almost removed." 

" Parting ! then you refuse my hand ?" 

" I do, Claud, for I am not worthy of 
being yours. It must not be in the power 
of mortal to cast a look of scorn at your 
wife. The mistress of Dalymount must 
never be ashamed of hearing her maiden 
name mentioned." 

"Flora, my child, you are right," said a 
voice which both knew. The girl turned, 
and rushed to meet the speaker. 

" Oh, dear Mr. Whitehead I this is so 
kind, so good of you to come," and as 
she spoke the tears flowed down her 
cheeks. 

Claud shook the gentleman warmly by 
the hand. "You will persuade her to 
accede to my desire." 

"No, I think she has acted wisely, 
heroically. This has been so sudden. You 
might repent." 
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" Doubted, and by you !" said Ckud, re- 
proachfully, looking at the man who held 
the treasure he so longed to possess; 

"No, iny son, I do not doubt you ; but 
you are young, and my poor child's sorrow 
has moved you to pity, and has spurred you: 
to make this proposal, for which in calmer 
moments you may, I say, you may feel sorry." 
Claud held down his head, and the old man 
went on, " If after twelve months you are 
of the same opinion. Til give her to you 
with my blessing/' 

" No," said Flora, " 111 never be his. . It 
is not that I doubt his love, which I believe 
to be most sincere, but his wife must not 
have a sullied name, and fearing that in my 
weak love I might be overcome by his gene- 
rous entreaties, I will bind myself by an 
oath/* 

" Mora, Flora !" cried Mr. Whitehead. 

But the girl heeded not the interruption, 
her eyes sparkled with a strange fire, and 
her cheeks became florid with the hot blood 
of excitement. 

"You said that mv father swore to be 
revenged upon Horace, and that he tried to 
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keep his oath. I am his daughter, and like 
him I will try to keep my oath." 

" You shall not take one," cried Mr. 
Whitehead, seizing her round the waist. 

" I will, I feel I must, for my love is so 
strong," she cried, as she burst from her 
guardian and threw herself upon her knees. 
" God, to thee I swear," she solemnly re- 
peated, " that so long as my name is Flora 
Meldon I will never consent to be Claud 
Daly's wife." She rose hurriedly, her breast 
heaving, and, firmly grasping her side, as if 
to still the violent beating of her heart, she 
cried, " Go, Claud, go ! I never, never can 
be yours," and she fell forward into an arm- 
chair. 

'^ Go, Claud," said Mr. Whitehead. " I 
shall see you in your room." 

Claud left the chamber, and Mr. White- 
head stooped over the prostrate figure of 
Flora Meldon. 

When the company returned from the 
picnic, Mr. Daly had left Femley. He 
wrote an apology to Mrs. Lawson, saying 
he had to go to Dublin. The Count was 
shocked at the news, for he had received a 
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letter by the morning's delivery from the 
to. proprietor of J CM IWr, ^ ho 
wanted hi«, nephew to lend him five hnn- 
dred pounds. 

Mrs. Lawson was surprised to see Mr. 
Whitehead, who begged to have some pri- 
vate conversation with her. and Mrs. Con- 
naught; and by the permission of Flpra 
ihey were told all. But these ladies did 
not turn from the convict's daughter. No, 
the girl's great trial made them feel a 
greaTr inte^ in her weltoo; «.d ^j 
were* the kind words they spoke ajsthey 
sat with her daring the long summer's 
evening. 

Early the next morning/ Flora and heir 
guardian left Fernley. The former looked 
back on the bright red wall, behind the 
clustering tree3. She had spent a peaceful 
time there with kind friends. Was all 
happiness at an end? Heaven knows she 
thought so as she drove along the high-road 
to the neighbouring station. 

END OF PART III. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE COUNT IN DANGER. 

tY you have only six hundred 
a year, and wish to live as a 
take a house in 
Dublin. No city presents 
greater advantages to a man 
of moderate income than does the Irish 
capital. Houses and servants are cheap — 
and not nasty; tradespeople moderate in 
"their charges, and generally very good 
workmen, though the prevailing habit of 
promising you a thing on Tuesday and 
sending it the following Monday is often 
provoking. There is no tax on houses and 
dogs. And if you are a sporting man, you 
have only to give an occasional dinner to 
some country Squire, and he will, to repay 
the compliment, ask you down for a week's 
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hunting, shooting, fishing, to his countiy 
seat, where perhaps you may not find the 
elegance and luxury of an English home, 
but where you are ceilain of finding a 
. hearty welcome, a comfortable house, and a 
well-kept table.' Bat the advantage that 
in my mind stands paramount, is its proxi- 
mity to the sea; and in this respect both 
north and south sides of the river are 
equally favoured, for within a short walking 
distance of Sackville Street is Clontarf, and 
a few minutes' ride takes you to Howth, 
where you may sit amoiigst the purple 
heath or the prickly furzes — ^the former 
makes the more agreeable seat — ^and drink 
large draughts of sea-laden air. If mingled 
with your anxiety for a sea' breeze you 
have the desire to see bright eyes, pretty 
mouths, clear complexions, bewitching 
smiles, and well turned ankles — ^why, by 
spending twenty^five minutes in a com- 
fortable railway carriage, that runs smoothly 
along a line picturesquely situated almost 
on the water's edge, your wish can be 
gratified by going to Kingstown, and walk- 
ing along the pier. If you are addicted to 
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tails, dinner-parties, or " soirees musicales," 
in Dublin you will be happy. And I can 
assure you that the ball-rooms are as 
crowded and heated, the dinner-parties as 
dull and prosy, and the soirees as tiresome 
and stupid, as any given in the great 
capital of the sister island. Tf you care 
for quiet social evenings, where a few meet 
and pass some hours in agreeable conver- 
sation, I do not know any townspeople 
more suited to give such an entertainment 
than the inhabitants of Dublin, for they 
converse well, are cordial in their manner, 
and are remarkably vivacious and witty. 
Eeader, if you think that I am prejudiced 
in Dublin's favour, ask any one who has 
spent some time within its walls — I am 
speaking figuratively, for the city boasts 
of none — what is his opinion of Ireland's 
chief town. 

Rathmines is a large suburb lying to the 
south-east of the city. It is composed 
of rows of large handsome houses, 
and terraces of smaller ones, here and 
there are crescents and innumerable cot- 
tages huddled together and called " Places.'* 
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It boasts of some parks^ four acres of 
ground round whicli are built some forty 
bouses; There are also squares, Tillas, 
streets, and roads. So taking all things 
into consideration, it is a suburb of some 
importance. And you cannot consider the 
Count to have given' any ,other than a 
vague idea of where he Hved when he said 
to a gentleman, '' You want to have some 
private conversation with me? then come 
out to my house. I am lodging in Bath- 
mines." 

I need not say that Hugh Meldon, for 
it was he who surpri^, annoyed, and 
darned De Fa-xeo^ by accorti^ Mm m 
one of the by-streets on a warm day in 
August, did not find his friend on the first 
evening he essayed. Had he thought that 
the Count had purposely given him this 
indefinite idea of his whereabouts, he would 
have relinquished the search after the first 
few hours ; but he thought that it arose from 
carelessness or forgetfulness, for the Count 
was in a very nervous, anxious state, look- 
ing ill and weary, and had hurried away, 
saying that it was dangerous for him to 
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loiter in the streets, as he feared to be arrested 
for debt. 

" Arrested for debt !" exclaimed Meldon,. 
in amazement, and when he recovered hia 
surprise his friend was gone. 

Meldon called at several grocers' and 
bakers' establishments, in hopes that they 
might be patronized by the Count, but no- 
one had heard of such a person as the 
Count De Tauxcour. Then he inquired at 
the post-oflSce, but the answer was the 
same. " He must have changed his name,'* 
mused the man. "Yes, he is in difficulties ; 
and, hoping to elude his creditors, he has 
assumed a false one, and secreted himself 
in this labjrrinth of houses. I'll look 
amongst the back streets, but I fear my 
search will be fruitless ; and if I do not 
find him he is indeed lost. But it is his 
own fault : I am not to blame. I tried to 
keep my oath.'' 

That evening, as on the two or three 
previous ones, he returned to his lodgings^ 
weary with his day's walking. Meldon 
lodged in one of those neat houses in lower 
Rutland Street that are to the left hand 
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as you turn from GHoucester Stareet. They 
are small, cheap, and respectable^ and if 
the very prudish landlady of No. 102 had 
any idea that one of her lodgers was a mur- 
derer, and the other — ^for Bedflight, the ci- 
devant landlord of the Chat Noir, was with 
Meldon — was not much better, she woiild 
not have laid her night-capped head upon 
her pillow with such pleasing thoughts 
swelling her heart as, " I'm very fortunate 
to get two such nice men in the dead 
season/' 

Meldon opened the door with his latch- 
key. and letting it shut with a bang he 
mounted the narrow stairs to his room. 

" You must be pretty tired if you have 
been riding shank's-maore ever since," said 
Bedflight, gruffly. " And your face, which 
is as pleasant as the devil when he's look- 
ing at a man praying, tells me that you 
have had your usual luck." 

" I did not find the house," said Meldon, 
despondingly. 

*' Well, I hope you'll find it soon, for I want 
the money. I suppose he thinks I'd be 
afeared to proclaim him to be what he is " 
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" Hush !" said Meldon, " speak low. I 
•do not think that is his reason. No, it is 
poverty ; he is in debt." 

" Ave, to me.'* 

"And to others." 

" But I must be paid first." 

" So thinks each creditor." 

"It does not matter what the creditors 
think, let him consider his interest. If he 
does not pay me, by G — I'll expose him, 
proclaim him a mur " 

" Eedflight !" interrupted Meldon. 

" Well, look here, Meldon, or Wilson, as 
you wished to be called. — I give you three 
days, and if this Count is not found in that 
time, I'll write on the fourth to his nephew, 
stating you know what!' 

"Will you come and see me swing?" 
asked Meldon, with a faint, sickly smile. 

" I wont mention your name. You'll 
escape scot free." 

" My life will be very secure when De 
Fauxcour is committed !" 

" I don't expect he'll be committed, for I 
xdon't expect the case to be investigated." 

"Then, what do you mean?" 
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"I mean to have my silence purchased."" 

" And who is to be the purchaser ?" 

" The Count may be, if he sends me the 
500/. ; or it he refuses or can't pay, then Til 
apply to young Daly." 

"And you expect Daly to give you 500/. 
to be silent ?" 

" No, a thousand. He would rather give 
two than have one of his family swing." 

" I don't believe he would. Not that he 
values the money, but he will sacrifice his 
feelings, and let the murderer be given into 
the hands of justice." 

"That would be a nephew-like act,'^ 
sneered Eedflight. 

" De Fauxcour is no blood relation," an* 
swered Meldon ; " and I cannot see what 
advantage it would be to you to turn 
Queen's evidence. You would bring two- 
men to the gallows, and get, perhaps,, 
200/." 

" Meldon," said Eedflight, rising and 
taking his companion by the hand, "I 
never will bring either of you there ; and 
were it my intention to revenge the Count's 
mean, cheating conduct, the fear of your 
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being implicated would deter me. My wish 
is to get, if I can, the 500/. from De Faux- 
cour ; if not, I'll write to Daly, saying, that 
if he wishes to hear the true cause of his 
uncle's death, that " 

" You will tell him ? By that means you 
will expose yourself, for he may show your 
letter to some magistrate, who will have 
you arrested, and then, to save yourself, 
you must confess all you know." 

" Gently, my friend. My first letter will 
be to feel my way. I'll always give an 
assumed name, and my direction will be 
some post-office. But this can be all pre- 
vented by De Fauxcour's paying his debt 
like a man." 

" If he can't pay it ?" asked Meldon. 

" If he doesn't, I'll write, were I to swing 
for it. I swear, I'll write to Claud Daly," 
said Redflight, inconsistently. 

" Good-night," said Meldon ; " I'll look 
in again to-morrow." 

"I'll write, but I'll be careful that you 
and I don't get into trouble." 

" For my own part, I don't much care,"" 
said Meldon, as he held the door handle. 

C—2 
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" Humbug/' sneered the man. " You 
are in greater danger than I am. You 
would be certain of giving a mornmg's ex- 
citement to an idle crowd." 

" Listen, Eedflight/' said Meldon, as he 
returned and sat opposite his companion. " I 
ask no mercy from you. Do not think that 
this search for the Count arises from any 
selfish fear of being implicated in your accusa- 
tion. I do it to fufil an oath. And listen. 
I would have openly confessed long since to 
the crime. You need not start, for as there 
is a God above us, I w_ould--only by my con- 
fession De Pauxcour would stand accused. 
You may sneer and disbelieve me as you will, 
but since that night — ^a night for which I 
pined and — ^no, no, I never prayed, if I had, 
it might have been otherwise. W^ll, from 
that hour when I saw the creature of my 
hate floating in the water, all feeling of 
revenge turned into remorse, and that night 
I wept like a child, but, unlike a child, my 
tears gave no relief. I fell asleep and saw 
him struggling beneath the waters. I 
awoke and stared with horror, for in the 
corner of the room I saw the pale face of 
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the murdered man. For months I feared to 
be alone, for my thoughts always wandered 
to the one sad scene. I dreaded quietness, 
for througli the stillness I would hear 
* Murder !' hissed by devils. And if I closed 
my eyes, reflected on my drooping lids 
would be pictured the hideous deed. Often 
have I desired to confess, but De Faux- 
cour's contract forbad it. And were he dead 
to-night, to-morrow before the tribunal 
would stand a self- accused assassin." 

"Humbug !" cried Eedflight. " Your head 
is wandering. Better take a glass of brandy 
and get to bed/' 

Meldon took the glass of spirits and 
drank it in one draught, and then hurried 
from the room. 

"What, only ten o'clock?'' cried Eed- 
flight. "I'll go out for a couple of hours." 
And so saying, the worthy descended the 
almost perpendicular staircase. 

The next day Meldon was to be seen in 
the back streets of Eathmines seeking for 
the Count, and he had almost determined 
to go home when he perceived a small pro- 
vision shop, at the door of which were bags 
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of oats, bran, meal and flower, and above 
them stood a large figure of a black man, 
that told those who understood such signs, 
that tobacco was also sold. Potatoes, cab- 
bages, and such like vegetables formed 
a complete pyramid before the window, 
which was filled with a heterogeneous 
coUection of articles— soap and butter, 
candles and sausages, lucifer matches and 
bread were indiscriminately huddled to- 
gether. A piece of wood with a slit was 
substituted for the pane furthest from the 
door, and over the sHt was painted in 
capital characters betters, 

Meldon entered ; there was no one in 
the shop; but he heard tiie voice of a 
woman scolding somebody, who was very 
stupid, lazy, and idle, who did not care if 
she-his wife-made a slave of herself so 
that he lived at his ease ; but she wouldn't 
stand it. 

At this point of her tirade she evidently 
heard some one in the shop. 

" Will you answer the customers, and 
not let me do everything? I suppose ate, 
ate, ate is to be your share, and work, work. 
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work to be mine ; but stay where you are, ate 
till you're full ; but mind you, it is the last 
time ril serve." 

" A fine day, sir," said the woman, 
coming from her sitting-room, and dis- 
playing the figure and face that once be- 
longed to Kate O'Brien ; but now was the 
property — and often he regretted it — of 
Michael Malony. 

They had been for some sixteen or 
eighteen months in the new shop, and were 
getting on very well; but you must not 
imagine that Kate overworked herself— for 
she did nothing of the kind ; she worked 
when it was required, and talked a deal 
more than was necessary ; but she made 
one rule, and that was to attend on any 
gentleman customers; but this was not 
often, for gentlemen don't generally have 
much to purchase at a " huxter's," and none 
were sufficiently dazzled with Kate's ap- 
pearance to feign any excuse for visiting the 
establishment. 

Meldon purchased some stamps, and then 
for an excuse asked Kate for some twine to 
tie up a paper he was sending by post. 
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"1*11 make it up for you," said Katjev 
Meldon handed her the paper> and paid 
her some little compliment. The lady 
blushed and laughed, and said, " I'll hide 
my hands if you go on so." 

" You don't happen to know anyone- 
named De Fauxcour ?'' asked Meldon. 

" No/' answered the woman. And whea 
Meldon repeated the name, as if he thought, 
she did not understand, "Oh, if there was 
anyone of the name I'd recollect thim, for 
the sisther of the gintleman who lives near 
to where I was born, or at laSte he doesn't 
live there now, for he died or was killed or 
killed liimself; but to make a long story 
short, he's dead and his sister, and she'a 
dead too ; but before she died she married a 
Mr. de Charmonoo, who is now a.Mr* de 
rauxQOur. I believe he is a lord." 

" Then," said Meldon, " you come from 
near Sligo ?" 

" Faix, I come from the very heart of it^ 
and so does my husband and all belongin' 
to me." 

Meldon, fearing a long liistor}^ sud- 
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denly asked, "Did any old gentleman 
with the slightest French accent live near ?'*^ 

Kate thought for some moments, and 
then said, " There is a Mr. de Charmonoo- 
— the very name of Miss Daly's husband/' 
she exclaimed with surprise — "an old 
gentleman." And she gave an accurate 
description of the Count. 

" That is he," exclaimed Meldon ; " where 
does he live ?" 

" I don't know ; he used to come for 
letthers and eggs, and the like, but lately a 
lady comes, who is very delicate. She is 
either his wife or his housekeeper ; but law \ 
a man that would buy four eggs wouldn't 
have a housekeeper." 

" I wonder where he lives ?" mused 
Meldon. 

" I can't say for certain, but I seen her 
go into number 8 or 18, Albert Place — a 
row of small houses at the very end of 
that road;" said Mrs. Malony, pointing 
down a long street. 

Without hearing further, Meldon thanked 
Kate, and ran out of the shop, leaving the 
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paper she had so carefully fastened for him 
on the counter. 

"Hell come back for it/* said Mrs. 
Malony, and she hid the package in a 
drawer. " He is a very nice young man." 
Muttering thus, she went back to the little 
parlour to reproach Michael with "ateing*' 
all undisturbed, whilst she was slaving for 
the family. 

Meldon hurried along the street, which 
to him seemed interminable. It was a 
broad thoroughfare, where omnibuses, 
tradespeople's carts and hack cars rofled 
by incessantly, causing considerable dust 
and noise. At both sides of the road 
ivere ranged high white-facied houses, 
thai seemefd to want a right good wash- 
ing. And the flowers in the neat 
little gardens — arranged according to the 
various tastes of the proprietors — looked 
anxiously towards heaven as if suppli- 
cating for rain ; and the sun, alike merci- 
less to the pedestrians as to the plants, 
shone with a brilliant light down on the 
dry and dusty street. At length Meldon 
reached the end, and turned into Albert 
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Place. "Number 8 or 18," he muttered, 
as he looked at the numbers on the doors. 
"One, two, three; oh, there is number 
eight, and two ladies coming from the 
house. I'll ask them if they know Mr. 
de Charmoneaux." 

Meldon walked to meet the ladies, one, 
the shorter and older, seemed very feeble, 
and almost tottered in her gait as she 
leant on the younger, who with her veil 
thrown back walked steadily on. As he 
approached nearer he started slightly ; the 
girl was the one he had seen some years 
before in his native village; she was his 
own child. " What could bring her to 
De Pauxcour's?" he thought, as he com- 
pressed his lips and tried to pass 
quietly ; but it happened that the old lady 
raised her eyes as he was brushing by 
them, and though she was altered, for 
years had dealt harshly and cares cruelly 
with Mabel Meldon, yet he knew his wife. 
Had she been alone he would not have 
recognised in the feeble, sick, stricken 
woman, the creature he once so much ad- 
mired for the freshness of her beauty. But, 
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being with the girl whom he thought his 
child, he saw the feature of his once- 
loved Mabel Waters in the weak, frail in- 
valid, that leant for support on the tall 
and graceful Maud De Fauxcour : but how 
changed was she, how changed? 

Meldon rushed by, and Maud De Faux- 
cour, who had not seen the man pass, cried, 
" What is the matter ?" as she heard the 
suppressed scream of her companion. 

" Only a fit of weakness," answered 
Mabel. " I wonder shall I ever be 
strong !" 

"Of course you will,'' said Maud, as 
she turned her head back to prevent the 
dust getting into her eyes. ''I declare 
there is some person knocking at our 
door." 

Mabel looked round and saw the stranger. 
" What can he want ?" she mused, as she 
continued her way. 

"Maud, dear," said Mabel, when they 
had turned into the public road, " would 
you have any objection to go alone to Ma- 
lony's, for I feel too unwell to proceed 
further." 
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" I should be most happy, but having 
never been there, I don't know the way." 

Mabel told her it was at the end of the 
road, and taking the latch-key from the 
girl, asked her to order a few things at the 
Post-office. "You wont be long, dear. 
Put down your veil, and good-bye for the 
present." The girl walked on, and Mabel 
turned, and with slow and feeble steps 
reached her home. She noiselessly opened 
the door and crept upstairs to the landing, 
which was a long passage running the 
length of the front and back rooms, and 
terminating in a round window. At both 
ends of this passage was a flight of stairs, 
and opposite each stood a door, one leading 
to the drawing-room, the other to Mabel's 
and Maud's sleeping chamber. The woman 
entered the latter, and stole softly to a 
small glass door, carefully curtained, that 
formed a means of communication between 
the two rooms, and there she saw Meldon 
and the Count in eager conversation. 

"You are not serious," cried De Faux- 
cour, " it would ruin me. What cursed 
chance has induced him to leave Paris?" 
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"lV)xj, the hovm was thrown down to 
make some improvement in that part of the 
city, and he, the Chat Noir> being of 
doubtful !respectability, was ^nsed a new 
licen^. So he. is going to Australia, and 
wants the 500//' 

" He <»n*t hiswre it/' 
^ ** He inmrt hare it, or he will write ■ ' ' 

''That is an idle, foolish threat, that 
might frighten a school-girl, but not me/' 
said Be Fauxoour, rising from his seat, and 
padng the room in gred>t excitement. 
** Tell him it is not a boy he has to deal 
with. Let him write if he dareSi If I am 
accui^ of tiie murder," he whkpered into 
his cimipanion's ear, ** will he be free that 
lent the room ?" 

"He could turn ^^ueen's evidence you 
know," said Meldon. "Bett^ 1>e eon- 
ciliatory — ^pay him some hundreds now." 

"Meldon, I am not master of twenty 
pounds/' answered the Count, impatiently. 
" Could you lend me the money ?" 

" No !" said Meldon. " I an), like you, 
beggared ; the manoeuvring in Paris cleared 
my purse, but your nephew " 
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" Were he here, or did I know where he 
was, I should have the money before 
two days. Eedflight can wait for his re- 
turn ?" 

" 1*11 ask him ; but if you wrote to Daly- 
mount they there would inform you of 
Daly's whereabouts." 

" I have written, and they do not know ;. 
he has purposely secreted himself." 

" Why r 

" Some love affair." 

" When will he be back ?" 

"I do not know; perhaps a week, a 
month, a year." 

"Eedflight will not wait all that time. 
He swore last night that if you did not 
pay the money he would write to Claud 
Daly, and he will not waity 

" He must wait. Ha ! ha ! ha !" laughed 
the Count, " and no thanks to him, for he 
does not know his address." 

" He will send the letter to Dalymount." 

"But my nephew is not there." 

" But you may be certain that his letters 
are forwarded to him, though they feign 
ignorance of his address ; and if he does not 
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get iti there is a person, I bear, deputed to 
read all Ids private correspoiideiice — ^a Mr. 
Whitehead." . 

" D — - Mr. Whitehead !'' cried De Panx- 
eour, pettishly. "Bat how do you know 
iimr . ; 

''Heaapng you lived with your nephew, 
the instant that |tadfi%ht told mo it was 
his intention to fi^ghten you into paying, I 
set off from Paris^ where I had been for the 
last six months, and arrived ^ the village 
of Castle Baldwin^ biit I bea)?!! yiem.were 
not at ,t^e i^all, sggdthat Mf- Didy was from 
home, but that Mr. Whitehead would^ipesiik. 
toijae, as h^ Sf as deputed: :by lil^p Squire to 
receive all private communications." 

"The sycophant 1" Jiisflied Pe\Fauxcour.. 
** Did you see him ?" 

"No, no, J: could not spcjak wjltii that 
good, holy man. I knew turn whep I W^a 
innocent, and well I remember mj shame, 
at meeting him after my first great sin. At 
that time its enormity seemed great, but 
Ood help me, now how trivial looks the 
offence. I robbed a garden, and being 
caught by the proprietor, was to be given 
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into the hands of justice, but Miss Daly, your 
wife, interceded for me, and the man being 
paid by the young lady's mother for the 
stolen fruit, the fellow let me off. On my way 
home I met Mr. Whitehead ; he spoke so 
kindly, rebuked me so gently, that I became 
an altered boy. I studied, rose by honest 
labour to be head gardener at Dalymount, 
and would have been — oh, what I might 
have been, but for Mabel Waters ! May 
the memory of my blasted life haunt her on 
her death-bed !"* 

De Fauxcour heard nothing of Meldon's 
story, he seemed wrapped in thought, and 
when the man finished, there was a dead 
pause. 

"I have been talking to the air. You 
have not heard one word that I have 
said.'* 

" Yes, yes," answered the Count, motion- 
ing him with his hand. "Be seated, be 
seated. I am thinking." 

Meldon had not spoken to the air ; there 
was one who listened, and whose wounded 
heart festered at his cruel words. The curse 
she heard, and she knelt to pray Heaven to 
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have mercy, and not to hear the awful wish 
of her injured husband. 

"Meldon," said De Fauxcour, "when 
you say that Eedflight intended to frighten 
me, am I to understand that this is an idle 
threat to compel me to pay this five hundred 
pounds/' 

"At times I think it is only a threat. 
But still I fear that if you do not pay this 
debt, he will write to your nephew, stating 
that his uncle was murdered. But depend 
upon my word, there it will end, for Mr. 
Daly- " 

"Would hunt down the murderer; and 
with what joy would Whitehead see me in 
the felon's dock." 

" I am sure you wrong that man." 

" I have injured him, frustrated a design 

nearest to his heart, his " ' Eemember- 

ing that Flora was Meldon's child, he sud- 
denly stopped. "No matter what it was, 
he hates me ; he must do so, it is nature, it 
is nature." 

"Well, if you think that your nephew 
would have the thing investigated, you must 
pay the money." 
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*' I cannot do it/' cried the Count, angrily, 
** or I should not be in his debt." 

" Where is all your money ? You lived 
like a gentleman in Paris/' 

" True, true, but there were gambling 
rooms, and I lived by the dice. In London 
I could be rich, but here there is no means 
of winning at the tables. I was a fool to 
have come, an idiot to have launched into 
•such extravagances." And pressing his 
temples, he shook himself to and fro in his 
chair. 

" Then, I mq,y go. I have told you what 
Eedflight has said, and I have fulfilled my 
sacred promise to you," said Meldon, as he 
rose and took up his hat. 

De Fauxcour started and seized the man 
by the arm. "Do not let him write! do 
not let him write !" 

*' rU do my best." . 

" Your best!'' reiterated the Count. " You 
must prevent him. Eemember we stand 
toth alike ; you are as guilty as I am. We, 
not /, murdered him." As he spoke he 
heard something fall heavily to the ground. 
^*What is that?" he cried. He listened, 
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but no sound was audible; and in a low- 
voice he whispered — " I will not go alone ; 
you shall go with me. If I die on the 
gallows, so shall you." 

"I know it," answered Meldon, "and 
will be glad when it is all over." 

" Very heroic and theatrical," sneered the- 
Count. 

" Nevertheless, it is true," answered 
Meldon, wearily. "I thought my mind 
would never be at peace until he was dead^ 
killed by my hand ; and wlien it was done,, 
then laughed and scoffed the devils who 
had led me to the act. You need not 
sneer, Count, you have also suffered from 
remorse, grieved for the sin " 

" Never. I may have been sorry for the 
blunder of risking our lives by killing a 
man whose death was no advantage. It 
has annoyed me to think of all the brain- 
work wasted, all the plans uselessly laid ; 
but for an instant I have never grieved for 
what you call the sin." 

*' Then what has changed you from the 
healthy, energetic man, whose clear head so 
successfully planned the murder ? What 
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has given that old, haggard expression to 
your face, and made your limbs seem too 
weak for the burden of your body ? Why 
does your hand shake, ah ! and your voice 
tremble, with premature age ? What has 
done all this ?" 

" Not remorse, but sickness, and, to some 
•degree, privation/' 

"But what has caused this sickness?" 
"Not remorse. For the first few days 
my mind was on the rack, because I had 
lost my ring on the night; but when I found 
it, my mind was at ease. I felt nervous 
whilst the body was above ground, but when 
it was buried then all uneasiness was at an 
end. You must not think I am a broken 
down man because I look weak and old. I 
have been the victim of some quacks, who 
lowered my system to that degree that my 
heart palpitated at night ; but now I am 
my own doctor, I have prescribed for my- 
self a tonic that is strengthening my nerves. 
Each dose I take seems to add new vigour 
to my frame. Meldon, if ever you are weak 
-and nervous, don't go to any physician ; 
<;ome to me, and I'll make you a man 
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again with a few drops of my strychnian 
medicine." 

" Strychnia !" exclaimed Meldon ; " that is 
a dangerous drug." 

*^To those who are not careful ; but you 
know my cautious nature, I sha'n't take an 
overdose. But you must be going, for my 
daughter and a person you might not care 
to see will be returning presently. Don't 
forget that it is as much your interest 
as it is mine that Eedflight should keep 
silent." 

"If I can, Fll keep him so.' 
" You must, you must, or we are lost !" 
As Meldon left the house, De Fauxcour 
drew a small bottle from a drawer in his 
tabl'^, and let ten drops of his tonic dribble 
into a wineglassful of water. Having drank 
this draught he sat down and remained for 
some time in silence. " Wonderful ! won- 
derful !" he exclaimed. " I feel its influence 
already; how my fingers tingle !" 

That evening, as Mabel lay on a sofa and 
the Count reclined in an easy chair, Maud 
took it into her head to beguile the time by 
relating her morning's adventure. 
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"When I left you, Aunty, according to 
orders, I pulled down my veil, and on 
arriving at Malony's 1 found there an 
ugly woman. 'Tou are Mrs. Malony, I 
believe ?' said I. * I am, ma^am,' answered 
the woman, with a suspicious look at my 
thick veil, which I raised ; and fancy my 
astonishment when, with an exclamation of 
joy, she rushed round from behind the 
counter, and took me in her arms. * Pardon 
the liberty, pardon the liberty ; but I am so 
glad to see you,' she cried, as she kissed 
me. *And you are as handsome as ever, 
Miss Flora.' 

" ' I think you must be making some mis- 
take,' I cried, when I had released myself. 
* Flora is not my name.' 

" The woman fell back a few steps, 
saying, 'Are you not Miss Flora MeldonP' 

" '' No,' I answered, and, father dear, 
forgetting our assumed title, I told her my 
real name. 

" ' De Fauxcour !' exclaimed the woman 
in amazement ; ' well, that is a curious 
coincidence, for not half an hour ago there 
was a gentleman looking for a person of 
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your name ; but, bless my heart, you are so 
like Miss Meldon. Mick,^ she cried, calling 
her husband, a shy, awkward- looking man, 
who came from the parlour — ' Who is that 
lady?' 

"'She is uncommon like Miss Flora,' 
said the man. 

" ' Like !* sneered the woman. She evi- 
dently expected that he would say I was 
the young lady, and was not pleased at his 
acuteness. *What ^ judge you are be- 
coming ! You'd better go and see after the 
letter bags, and not be idling.' 

"'Idling?' repeated the man, 'why, it 
was you called me.' 

" ' I'll have no answering,' said the 
woman 5 and I, to prevent a quarrel, asked, 
'Have you a post-office, Mrs. Malony? 
That must be very interesting.' 

" ' It's very tiresome work,' said the lady. 
' All the letters are put in here,' she con- 
tinued, opening the receiver. 'Then I 
have to sort them, putting the Dublin 
letters into this bag with the blue seal, and 
the country ones into that with the red 
seal ; then I put them on the counter until 
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the man comes for them, and when thev are 
gone I give a sigh of relief. It is tedious 
work, but I get my husband to give me a 
helping hand/ 

" ' A helping hand !' grumbled the man. 

" ' The lady nor I are not addressing 
you, so don't put in your chat,' said Mrs. 
Malony. ' Come in here. Miss,' and before 
I knew where I was I found myself in her 
little parlour. * These men, if you get 
them to do a single thing, they imagine 
that they do all the business ; but, talking 
of men, that was a very nice gentleman that 
was inquiring for you. I said I didn't 
know any one of the name. " He is 
French," says he. And I answered that I 
only knew one Frenchman, and that was 
Mr. Charmonoo. When I described the 
gentleman, and said he lived in Albert 
Place, he rushed out of the shop leaving his 
paper with me, saying that was the person 
he wanted ; but he'll come back for it.' " 

De Fauxcour and Mabel became both 
uneasy as Maud recounted her adventure, 
and the former asked — 

" Did he return ?" 
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" No," answered Maud ; " but I have not 
half-finished, I can assure you. YcJu lose a 
great deal by my not being a good mimic, 
and having a treacherous memory, for her 
expressions were most amusing, and the 
manner in which she treated her poor 
husband was irresistibly comic ; but I must 
go on, or I shaU never have finished before 
tea.'' 

" She asked me my address, as the gen- 
tleman, finding his mistake, might call 
again. * He is all right,' I said, forgetting ; 
* he wont come back.' 

'* ' Why, then, isn't your name De Faux- 
cour ?' 

" I felt ashamed. I did not know what 
answer to make, and at last I replied, * Yes ; 
but I live with Mons. de Charmoneaux.' 

" * Well, that is very curious,' said the 
woman, 'that you should be on a visit 
with a De Charm onoo. You must be 
some relation to the Baron de Charmonoo 
that married Miss Daly, of the County 
Sligo.' 

" * I am that lady's daughter." 

" You were very imprudent," cried the 
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Count, with some irritation in his manner. 
"Mabel, you should have gone with 
her, and this would have all been pre- 
vented." 

"I wish I had," answered the poor 
woman ; " but I felt so ill." 

" There is no cause for regret. My 
imprudence was not punished ; on the 
contrary, my confidence in the woman was 
rewarded by this present of eggs," said 
Maud, crossing to a closet and taking out 
a small round basket. " It is full of fresh 
eggs, and Mrs. Malony sent them to you, 
papa, as you are an invalid." 

De Fauxcour took the basket and smiled. 
"She is very kind. Go on with your 
story." 

" When I said I was Miss Daly's 
daughter, she took my two hands. ' I 
have never seen her,' she said ; ' but the 
people in the country — for I was there last 
summer buying eggs — say you are her 
walking picture. But what brings quality 
like you to be living in Albert Place ? I 
thought you were to be married to Mr. 
Daly?' When I informed her that such 
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was not the case, she said, ' I am glad of 
that, for perhaps he'll marry Miss Flora. 
She and I nursed him ' " 

"Why, she must be the famous Kate 
O'Brien, Mr. Whitehead's servant," cried 
De Fauxcour. 

"She is, papa; and when I explained 
that we had to remain in this quiet neigh- 
bourhood, as, through some disturbance in 
France — which, papa dear, was all an in- 
vention — ^you could not get your rents ; 
and that, in a couple of months, we hoped 
to be all right, but until that time we 
preferred that no one knew where we 
lived, 'I'll not tell a soul,' answered the 
woman ; •' I'm none of your gossipping kind 
that will stay talking. Mick,' she cried, 
' fill that basket in the window with fresh 

"He did as he was bid, and wh^n he 
brought it back, mildly said that there was 
no starch. ' Well, run and get it. You 
don't expect I'm to do everything. That 
is the way with these men ; they think 
their wives are to be slaves.' 

" The man ran for the starch, and I stood 
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up to leave. 'Look here, Miss/ said the 
good-hearted woman, ' I would take it as a 
special favour if you would not ask to pay 
for anything you get in this shop until 
your father receives his rents.' I thanked 
her, and said I should tell you, and, bid- 
ding her good-bye, walked into the shop. 
At the same time, her husband entered. 

* What has kept you so long?' she muttered. 

* There is a boy wants a post-office order ; 
go write it ; I am busy.' He went behind 
the counter, and I came home, thinking 
that Kate O'Brien had most ingeniously 
combined a husband and a servant, a 
shopman and an errand-boy in the one 
individual. 

" We shall take her at her word," said 
the Count. 

" But shall we be ever able to pay her ?'* 
asked Maud. 

**That is not your affair," answered her 
father, angrily. " And now make the tea, 
for I have a headache." 

Wishing to be near the Count, Meldon 
procured apartments within a few doors of 
Mrs. Malony's shop. She recommended 
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them, and supplied the gentlemen — for 
Eedflight accompanied Meldon — with eggs, 
&c. Meldon invariably paid the bills, and 
Mrs. Malony was always in the shop to 
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also had a good deal of business transactions 
with Kate, as Mabel was very unwell, and 
«he and the good-hearted, if not very evenly- 
tempered, woman became great friends, and 
so ten days rolled away. 

Eedflight still received no satisfactory 
answer from the Count ; for the messages of 
defiance, which lately De Fauxcour invari- 
ably sent, Meldon did not deliver, fearing 
to excite his anger. 

The Count thought that Meldon was in 
league with Eedflight, and that both were 
trying to frighten him, imagining he had 
the money, and to a person even less cun- 
ning than the Count such would appear to 
have been the case. 

Meldon and Eedflight lived together, 
and the former called on Monday to say 
that his companion would write on the 
morrow, unless he were paid. De Faux- 
cour's answer was, " You wont let him." 
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Then Meldon came on the Wednesday ; he 
had prevailed on Eedflight to give the 
Count another chance. 

" I have not the money," answered the 
Count. " If I had it, being a debt of 
honour, I should pay it, but it is not in my 
power." 

" Then he will communicate with your 
nephew." 

" I am not a boy, Meldon ; let him if he 
dares." 

" Do not defy liim, or he will cause you 
trouble." 

" I shall not alone suffer ; if I should, you 
would not take such a lively interest." 

" You remember my oath." 

" Tour oath," sneered the Count ; " ah ! 
and your love of life. Are you to get any 
of the five hundred ?'' Meldon started from 
his seat with rage. " Cool your anger, cool 
your anger ; and remember that your neck 
is also in jeopardy." 

Eedflight became furious at the delay, 
yet he preferred waiting any reasonable time 
to running the risk of being implicated in 
the murder, by writing to Claud, "I'll 
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speak to him myself, and if he refuses, I'll 
hang you both," he said to Meldon, " for 
you have consorted with him ; but I shan't 
be cheated, wise as both of you are. I shan't 
be baffled." 

So the next day the Count was surprised 
by a loud knock at his door. *' Come in," 
he cried ; and in an instant Eedflight stood 
before him. Maud and Mabel were out, 
therefore the Count had no fear of being 
overheard, and he spoke loud and angrily. 
A long dispute ensued, for both were pale 
with passion. One asked for the money 
owed him, and the other refused to give it. 

"You have had my answer," cried the 
Count. 

" Then by Heaven I'll write and expose 
you. Thivk, think /^' 

"I have thought," cried the Count, 
angrily, " and I defy you." 

" You will find that I am a man to my 
word, and by to-morrow's post I'll send the 
letter." 

De Fauxcour only laughed derisively, 
and Eedflight, mad with rage, ran down the 
stairs into the quiet street. Pressing his 
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hat over his eyes, he walked quickly home, 
and, when in his own room, he exclaimed, 
" m have the money. When they see that 
I do write, then they will come to their senses. 
I will, were it only to frighten them. If 
when they hear that I have posted the letter, 
they do not manage to pay me, I'll — 
I'll think about what shall be my next 
step." 

That evening, as Maud and her nurse 
were seated in her bed-room — ^the Count, 
since Meldon's visits, h^d insisted on the 
women taking his room, and he occupied 
theirs — Mabel was lying back in an easy- 
chair, and Maud was reading aloud, but the 
woman was an inattentive listener, for she 
seemed to be looking out of the window at 
something far, far away, 

Maud had read for half an hour when 
the servant came to announce that M. de 
Charmoneaux wanted Miss Maud in the 
sitting-room. 

"Is there any one with him?" asked 
Maud. 

" Yes, Miss ; Mr. Wilson," was the 
answer. 
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Maud left the room with the maid, and 
Mabel started from her chair. 

" What do thej want with her ? I must 
know. I cannot stay here." And noise- 
lessly she descended the stairs, and crept 
into the Count's room, and from behind the 
door listened to the conversation as she had 
done on a previous occasion. 

Maud was sitting by her father, and 
Meldon was standing at the fireplace with 
his elbow resting on the mantelshelf. 

" Eepeat what you have said to me, and 
then leave us together," said the Count. 

Meldon altered his position, and stood 
facing the father and daughter. 

" The letter he has vnritten," he began. 

"Who has written ? What letter ? I 
do not understand," said Maud. " Father, 
as you say I must sacrifice myself a little 
to do you an essential service, let me at 
ledst have everything explained." 

"So you shall by-and-by, but at present 
I want to prove to you that mine is no idle 
fear. He will convince " 

"I do not want to be convinced by 
any one but you ; if you say " 
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*' Maud, I wish you to hear this gentle- 
man speak," said her father, sternly. 

Maud became silent, and. Meldon said — 

" If the letter which will be posted to- 
morrow arrives at its destination your father 
is a ruined man." 

"Father!" cried Maud; but De Faux- 
cour said nothing, but motioned Meldon to 
proceed. 

" I, to save him, have advised the writer 
to post it in the small post-office ; and when 
it is there, put in the bag with the red seal, 
it can easily be taken out by a dexterous 
hand. Now you. Miss De Fauxcour, who 
know Mrs. Malony " 

"You may leave now," said the Count, 
as he saw the anger kindling in his 
daughter's eye ; and as Meldon was leaving 
the room she rose and caught him by the arm. 

"Do you mean that I am to steal the 
letter? to abuse the good-hearted woman's 
confidence? Did you rightly consider 
your words, or do I misunderstand you ?" 

"Maud, Maud!" cried the Count, as he 
motioned Meldon to be gone ; for this had 
been all pre-arranged. He knew Maud's 

7—2 
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proud nature would at first rebel against so 
despicable an act, and therefore Meldon was 
to tell her and then leave. 

" When the storm blows over I shall win 
her round," he whispered Meldon. 

" Good-bye," answered the man. " I 
have fulfilled my promise, and when the 
letter is posted I leave Ireland for ever." 

Thus saying he quitted the room. 

" She will never do it, never " 

He started, for somebody gently touched 
his shoulder. 

" Mabel !" he cried, recoiling from the 
woman. 

"Do not curse me; but grant me one 
request. Meet me by the Eathmines bridge 
to-night at ten o'clock." 

" Meet you ?" 

" Ay, me ! Meldon, you hope to be for- 
given for a deadly sin, and to gain that you 
must forgive those who have sinned against 
you. Will you meet me ?" 

'' I'll be there." 

" At ten o'clock," cried the woman, as 
she ran up the stairs. 

When she returned to her place of conceal- 
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ment, she saw Maud pacing the room in 
great excitement, and the Count seated in 
his chair, evidently busy with unpleasant 
thoughts, waiting for "the storm to blow 
over/' 

" To steal ! — to become a robber !" mut- 
tered Maud. " Perhaps to injure the poor 
woman, and bring ruin on her family ; that 
would indeed be gratitude for past kindnesses. 
He must have a high opinion of my cha- 
racter. A hand dexterously applied. Who 
is this man, father ?" 

"An old friend, who jknows I am in 
danger ; he has taken considerable trouble 
to have the letter posted in that office, 
thinking that you would further his design ; 
but we often receive greater kindness from 
strangers than from our relations. He 
thought a child would make some little 
sacrifice to save her father." 

" From what do I save you ?" passionately 
asked the girl, turning to face her father. 

" From disgrace and ruin," answered her 
father, coldly. 

" What disgrace, what have you done, 
father ?" 
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" I need not explain ; you may guess it is 
serious, or I should not urge you to tamper 
with the bags. Will you save me ?" 

" Is there no other way ?" 

"No. You have only to procure the 
letter/' 

The girl looked at him for some moments ; 
the inward struggle was great, and her face 
showed her deep emotion. " I — I — ^I can- 
not do it, father,** she cried, as she fell into 
a chair and leaned her head upon her hand. 

" Very well, child," said the Count, rising 
from his seat. " You prefer that I should 
suffer eternal disgrace than that this 
peasant should have some slight trouble/* 

" No, no," inteiTupted the girl. " It is 
not the woman *' 

" I thought not," sneered the Count. 
" It is your own selfishness. Your father is 
now poor ; he cannot afford to give you all 
the aiiiusement your frivolous heart longs 
for. "Why should you run any risk for him ?" 

" Do not be so harsh ; so cruel," pleaded 
the girl, piteously. 

" I am not cruel, I am speaking facts. 
When it was discovered that we did not 
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come in for your Uncle Horace's estate, I 
proposed that we should league together, in 
order to obtain some, if not all his income. 
And you — ^not thinking about your honour, 
for you were to be a sharer in the theft — 
gladly combined to defraud Claud." 

" Then I knew nothing of the world. It 
was a thing of your own creation. My 
thoughts were not free. Now I have been 
in society, and I know that it gives nothing 
worth such a price." 

" Would that you never had. Good-bye, 
Maud," he said, kissing her. And whisper- 
ing in her ear, " May you never regret this 
folly ; for remember, you had the power to 
save me and refused. Good-bye," he con- 
tinued, as he walked to his bedroom door, 
and opening it, discovered Mabel. 

" You here !" he cried. " This is your 
triumph. Your insidious teaching has 
poisoned my child. Oh ! I am well repaid 
for harbouring such as you. An outcast, 
whose husband curses the hour he met you ; 
and whose child only lives to blush at her 
mother's name ; but you shall dwell here 
no longer," he cried, passionately, pushing 
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the woman, who, overcome by fear, sank 
upon her knees. 

"Father, she has never spoken," cried 
Maud. " Indeed, indeed she has not !" 

" Has she taught you the art of Ijdng ?" 
hissed the Count. " She leaves this house 
to-night.*' 

" If I consent ?" cried the girl. 

" Not for me," said Mabel. " I should 
rather go than that you should so sin." 

" It is no sin," cried the Count, angrily. 

" Say Mabel may remain, and I promise 
to do your bidding." 

" My own Maud ! . If you will, your 
every wish shall be gratified." 

" I'll try and get the letter," said the 
girl, as she fell back in the large arm-chair. 
And her father looked over her with an 
expression of triumph, whilst Mabel 
wept aloud. 




CHAPTER II. 

COUINO TO A CRISIS. 

SAUD lay on her bed thinking, 
meditating on her position, 
and her eyes being closed, 
Mabel thought she slept. So 
as the church clock chimed 
the half-hour, she rose and noiselessly 
crossed to the bed, and kissed the fair 
girl. 

" Oh 1 you frightened me. Aunty. 
Where are you going?" For Mabel had 
on her bonnet. " Tou look very pale and 
ill. Tou cannot contemplate leaving us?" 
cried Maud, as she rose hurriedly and em- 
braced her foster-mother. 

" No, no, Maud, I'll never leave you. I 
shall return ; indeed, indeed I shall. At 
least I hope — Oh, Maud, I have such an 
awful pain; feel how the blood-vessels 
throb here, here on my temples," said 
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Mabel, taking Maud's hand and applying 
it to the side of her forehead. 

" You cannot go out of doors, you are too 
unwell." 

"I must go, were I to die on my 
return. Heaven grant that I may not die 
on my way there ; for I must meet him." 

"Who, Aunty? who?" 

" Maud, I'll tell you — ^but no, it is best 
not ; for were your father to know " 

"He shall never know. To-morrow I 
will try to get this letter; if I fail — oh, 
Aunty, if I fail !" cried the girl, in a voice 
of agony, as if she depicted herself detected 
in the act of stealing the letter. " And if 
I succeed, I shall always hate myself. But, 
Aunty, when I hand him the letter, I'll say 
good-bye, and leave him for ever." 

" Do not speak in that way, child," cried 
Mabel, nervously gazing at the door. 
Where would you go? What would you 
do ? Oh, Maud, if your father hears you !" 

" We will go together. Aunty ; to some 
place where I will not be reminded of this 
hateful town. Mr. Middleton is going to 
Australia ; we could go with him, and he 
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and I might — but no, I could not marry 
without telling him of the blot that no time 
can ever efface ; and I will never do that. 
No, Aunty, we shall go together. I'll try 
to work for you, as though you were my 
mother. Oh, Aunty, that you were my 
mother !" 

" Would you really like me to be such ? 
Have you forgotten your father's words 
some hours since ?" 

"No, Aunty ; but I did not believe them. 
He was in a passion; his reproaches were 
unkind as they were unjust. You so 
good " 

"Maud, though your father was in a 
passion, the words he said were true." 

Maud started back, and Mabel stood still : 
the blush of shame heating each cheek to 
redness. 

" Despise me if you will, but I was once 
innocent like you, and as I stand before 
you, I fell almost unconsciously into the 
trap laid for me. I did not realize the 
enormity of my sin until it was too late, 
and then by the advice of a friend, I 
married a good, an honest man, not telling 
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him my secret ; for I believed that he was 
cognisant of my folly. And he, mad with 
my deception, left me; and I never saw 
him until this evening in the drawing- 
room." 

" That was not your husband ?" 

" It was, and now I go to meet him, and 
to ask him to save you, for the sake of your 
poor mother. If he refuses, we shall leave 
this house early in the morning, and go as 
jou propose somewhere. Then you can 
face the world, for no one can call you 
robber. You must never steal that letter!^ 

" Aunty, I must. As a return for all my 
father has done for me, I'll procure for him 
the letter." 

" There is another who has done far more 
for you, and who wiU grieve at your com- 
mitting the sin." 

" Who has done more for me ?" 

" God." 

" Oh ! " cried Maud, somewhat disap- 
pointed at the answer. And Mabel, for- 
getting for an instant her appointment, sat 
by the girl's bed, determined to break 
through the rule and to give her first re- 
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ligious instruction to her foster child, but 
the clock chimed the quarter. 

" I shall be late/' she cried, " and if I do 
not see him, we are indeed lost. Good nighty 
Maud, good night." 

Maud tried to detain her, but the eflTort 
was useless; the woman rushed from the 
room, and ran lightly down the stairs. 

" Which way does she go ?" thought the 
girl, who had some idea of following her, 
and going to the window she looked into tlie 
street. Mabel had passed the garden-gate, 
and wasi running towards the public road. 
She crossed and walked quickly on until 
Maud lost sight of her in the distance. 

** I wish I had gone with her,'* she mused. 
"She looks so ill, so wild. If she should 
not return ?" 

And now for a few moments we shall just 
visit Meldon, and see how he has occupied 
his time since he parted with his wife in the 
hall of Count de Fauxcour's lodgings. 

The man, excited at the unexpected meet- 
ing — ^for though he knew Mabel was living 
with the Count, yet he thought she would 
not dare to come into his presence — rushed 
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home. Eedflight. was seated at the table 
writing. The numberless scraps of torn 
note-paper lying upon the floor showed that 
many attempts had been made to produce a 
satisfactory composition, but he had at last 
succeeded. 

"I have just finished my introductory 
remarks to Mr. Daly. Have you anything 
to say ?" cried Eedflight as Meldon entered. 

"Have you?" said Meldon, putting out 
his hand is if for the letter. 

"I can't let you see it," answered the 
man, rudely. " It is private." , 

" Oh, very well," said the other, throwing 
himself into a chair, and placing his hands 
over his eyes, as if buried in thought ; but 
his companion saw that his fingers gaped, 
and that his bright dark eyes gazed through 
the narrow chinks. 

But Eedflight made no remark, and Mel- 
don little thought that his every move- 
ment was being closely watched. 

" Where have you been this evening ?" 
asked Eedflight, as he folded the large sheet 
of note-paper into an oblong shape, hoping 
it would go into a square envelope. "It 
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wont fit," he ittuttered, and then he had to 
refold the letter. "Is it a secret where you 
were ?" 

" No, I was at De Fanxcour's," said Mel- 
don, laying his head against the back of 
the chair and staring at the ceiling. He 
had seen that the envelope was a large 
square one of a blue colour, and for the 
present he would watch no more, as he 
feared to be detected. 

" To give him a last chance ?" answered 
Eedflght, as he laid the letter before him, 
and having dipped his pen in the ink, was 
about to make a flourishing C, when he 
saw, or imagined he saw, a hair in his pen, 
and therefore wiped it away on the sleeve of 
his coat. Whilst performing this operation 
he asked, " Did you tell him I was going to 
write to his nephew ?" 

"I did." 

" And did you say that by your advice I 
was going to post it at Malony's?" asked 
Eedflight, suddenly, as he turned to look at 
his companion; but Meldon was on his 
guard, and made no answer, and as he held 
his head Eedflight could not see his face. 
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"For you would have told him wrong.'' 
But Meldon still gazed at the ceiling. " I 
have changed my mind ; do you hear ? You 
might look at a man when he speaks to 
you, and not keep your eyes on the ceiling. 
I see nothing in the prospect. I think it 
would be dangerous to put it in that box. 
I^U post it " 

" Oh, post it where you like, and don't 
bother about it," said Meldon, rising and 
going to the cupboard. He took out a 
large brandy bottle, but it was empty. 
" These lodging people seem to be fond of 
spirits," he said, placing it back and re- 
turning to his seat. Redflight pretended 
not to hear, and went on with the directing 
of his letter. 

Some thought seemed to flash across 
Meldon's mind, for he rose hastily and rang 
the bell. " Get me a quart bottle of brandy, 
please," he said to the maid. And in due 
time, when Eedflight had directed, sealed, 
and stamped the letter, the brandy arrived. 

Meldon poured out a glass and passed the 
bottle to his friend, who since he left Paris 
had become much addicted to drink. They 
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drank and talked for some hours ; and when 
Eedflight was in that mood, when he would 
do anything for old acquaintance sake, Mel- 
don proposed a walk. 

Eedflight did not much care to go, the 
bottle was such good company, and being 
reminded that he had a letter to post, he 
took Meldon s advice and walked downstairs. 

When in the street, Meldon suggested 
going to town to post the letter ; but Eed- 
flight answered, " 1 was only jesting when I 
said I should put it in another office. I 
deem your reasons very conclusive for post- 
ing it here. So, here goes !" he said, sliding 
the letter into the receiver. And both men 
smiled. And strange to say, the drunkard 
read Meldon*s thoughts. " He thinks I am 
a fool," he muttered, as they walked on. 
" Half past nine ; will it go to-night, Mel- 
don?" he asked, as he looked at his bis: 
silver watch. 

" No, not until to-morrow,'' answered 
Meldon. "De Fauxcour will be sorry he 
did not pay the money. 

" It is too late now," said his companion. 
" I feel chilled ; will you come home ?" 
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"No," replied Meldon, "I shall amuse 
myself for some time before going in." 

Having conversed for somf moments the 
men bid each other good night. Meldon 
went to Albert Place, and left a note with 
a full description of Eedflight's letter for 
the Count, and then proceeded to the bridge 
to keep his appointment. 

Eedflight returned to his lodgings, and 
sitting down poured out a glass of brandy. 
" Meldon is playing a double game ; he has 
some scheme in his head, in mating me post 
that letter in that little office ; but I am too 
deep for him, I'll watch him. But I may 
be wronging the fellow, and if I am I'll 
never forgive myself. But if he is playing^ 
me some trick, I'll break his neck ; by Q- — , 
I will, though I were to swing for it. I'll 
drink no more," he cried, putting away the 
glass. *' My head must be clear." 

Mabel rushed along the quiet street, not 
thinking of what she should say to her 
husband, or of how the interview might 
end, having no dread of the reproaches that 
he would utter, or the curses that he might 
invoke. No, her only fear was that she 
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might be too late ; he would have come and 
gone ere she reached the bridge; and as 
this idea would again and again flash across 
her mind, she would redouble her speed. 
The limbs that heretofore tottered when she 
walked had become strong, and she hurried 
along the path like a person in vigorous 
health ; but on her arrival at the appointed 
place, all this vigour, acquired by excite- 
ment, left her, and she felt weak and ill. 
Oh, how her head pained! throb, throb, 
throb. And she pressed her open palm upon 
her forehead as if to still the pulsation of her 
brain. 

Meldon was not there. A man passed 
close by and stared at her, but it was not 
her husband ; so she leant against the wall 
of the bridge, and the wildness of the step 
she had taken ; the danger of her position, 
and the manner she should address Hugh,, 
gave her ample food for meditation. 

The young man, feeling a strange interest 
in the miserable-looking woman who seemed 
to be in such trouble, turned, and again 
passed her. " Til not lose sight of her,'*^ 
he muttered, as he crossed the street and 
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watched her from a distance. He saw a 
man approach to where she stood, who 
cautiously peeped at her face. The woman 
started and evidently recognised him. They 
spoke for some moments, and she seemed 
unwilling and afraid to comply with some 
request; he threatened to leave her; she 
became alarmed, and yielded to his demand. 
They slowly descended the slight hill leading 
to the bank of the canal. The youth, wish- 
ing to observe them, returned to the bridge 
and looked over the low stone wall. 

" I, shall go no further," thought Mabel, as 
they reached the foot of the hill; for the bridge 
looking so gloomy, black, and undefined in 
the sombre light, and the cold smooth water 
so noiselessly flowing under it, frightened her. 

The grass on the banks was moist with 
the evening's dew, and it chilled her feet, 
causing a rigor to shake her frame. Draw- 
ing her shawl tighter round her chest, she 
looked into the man's face : it was so stern ; 
bearing such an expression that she almost 
sank beneath his gaze. He might be think- 
ing of murdering her ? Had he not already 
stained his hand in blood ? And there it 
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would be so easy to be strangled by one grasp 
of his powerful hand ; he could so gently roll 
the body along the turfy bank into the cold 
water. 

" Come on some little way/' said Meldon, 
coldly. 

'' No, no !" cried the woman, in a loud 
agitated voice ; " we can speak here. I 
have not much time ; I must return soon." 

" Do you wish our conversation to be 
overheard ?" asked Meldon, pointing to the 
bridge on which stood the young man. 

Mabel, seeing the figure, became coura- 
geous, and followed her husband. 

"Why have you sought this interview, 
Mabel ?" asked Meldon, when they had pro- 
ceeded some little way, and stood under the 
wide-spreading branches of a lime tree that 
was in view of the bridge. " Eise, do not 
kneel ; do not ask forgiveness, for my life 
has been too wretched. I cannot for- 
get how happy I might have been but 
for you. Oh, Mabel ! what devil tempted 
you ?" 

" Do not speak of it. My whole life has 
been one long reproach for the past. I 
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have not come to ask forgiveness ; I could 
scarcely even hope to receive it, and yet, 
Hugh, I was young ; but I seek no excuse. 
I was deceived by one man, and by his ad- 
vice I deceived you. He told nie ; but 
no, no '•' 

" What did he teU you, Mabel ? I in- 
sist on knowing. Believe me, I should die 
happy, though it were on the gallows " 

" Do not mention that horrid thing." 

" What did he tell you ? By your hesi- 
tation I fear invention is busy in your 
mind. If you speak, Mabel, do not 
Ke." 

"No, Hugh, it is no invention. Ask 
Mr. Whitehead; he is still alive. Horace 
told me you knew of my fall, and were 
ready to screen his and my folly by the 
marriage." 

" What do you say, woman ?" cried the 
man, retreating some steps and looking at 
her with wonder. He then came near her, 
took her by the arm, and putting his face 
close to hers, he whispered, " Are you lying ? 
No, no," he thought ; " she could not re- 
turn my gaze if she were not speaking the 
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ijruth. But, Mabel, how is it that I never 
lieard this during the months of our court- 
ship or our short married life ?" 

" Before my marriage I was ashamed to 
ispeak to you on such a subject, which your 
•deliciacy seemed to keep you from alluding 
to. After my marriage I dared not." 

" How so ?" 

" For I heard that Horace never told you, 
and that you had not fulfilled your promise 
to me. Ton never went to old Father 
Oonnel." ' 

" No, I never did." 

" And yet you said you had two days be- 
fore my marriage. . 1 asked you, as I had 
done for a week before, had you been to the 
old priest. Tou answered that you had; 
^d what message did he send?" cried I. 
" ' That he hopes we may live a long and 
happy life.* 'Nothing about early sins?' 
I asked. Well I remember how I trembled 
as I spoke. ' Oh, yes,' you answered ; ' he 
«ays we must atone for all the wickedness 
of our past life by being true to each other.' 
And these words, which gave me such con- 
solation, were all untrue. What was not 
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my grief when the old man said you had 
never been to him !" 

" I did not go because I feared Father 
Connel. I had committed some follies, 
and I thought the reason of his message, 
saying he would like to speak to me befora 
my marriage, was to give me a lecture^ 
and I did not go ; but to ease your mind 
pretended I had been to the holy man," 
said Meldon ; " but I'll go to him now, and 
if I find he confirms your story " 

" He is dead," cried Mabel. 

''JDeadr repeated the man. "This is 
some well planned lie — a good story to ex- 
cite pity and forgiveness ; you act upon my 
folly, and your witness is dead." 

" Mr. Whitehead knows I speak the truth,, 
for years ago I told him the same." 

" I will ask him," answered Meldon, as 
he turned away. 

" Do not leave me yet, Meldon : it is not 
to speak of the past or to ask forgiveness 
that I came here. I am guilty of two- 
hideous sins, but I hope God has accepted 
my penance \ for though my life has been 
one of wretchedness, 1 should have spoken 
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to you openly, which perhaps I might have 
done had I known that you had not been 
to Father Connel/' 

Pshaw !" cried Meldon, with irritation. 
Hugh, I have been wicked, base, and 
deceitful ; but you are not wholly free from 
blame." 

"I do not believe your story," cried 
Meldon, angrily, as he passed the woman 
quickly, as if going to the bridge. 

" Believe what you will," exclaimed the 
woman. *' I am false, deceptive ; but grant 
me a few moments more." 

" I cannot ; I have been worried too long." 

" rU not allude to the past," cried his 
wife, falling on her knees and clasping his. 
hands. 

He loosened her grasp, and pushed her 
slightly from him. 

" Do not refuse me," she exclaimed ; " I 
come in the name of the dead, in the name 
of one who aided you many years ago, when 
you were young, and had fallen from the 
straight path of honesty. 1 am here in the 
name of Maud Daly, to ask you to save her 
child." Mabel spoke loud, and her voice 
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rang through the clear night air ; and the 
figure on the bridge moved away to look for 
the police, for he thought he heard angry 
words. 

" What do vou mean ?'* asked Meldon, to 
his excited companion. 

*' You must know ! Have you forgotten 
the letter that is to be stolen ?" 

" Hush !" cried Meldon. " I thought I 
heard some one. No, all is still." 

"WeU, that letter Maud Daly's chUd 
must not steal. Her mother saved you, 
from degradation when you were young, 
and you must now prevent her daughter 
from falling so low as to become a pilferer. 
You are great at keeping oaths. Would you 
had not kept one," she muttered, sorrow- 
fuUy. 

" I did regret it, but I do not now, if he 
were base enough to tell you the falsehood 
that you say he did. 

"We will not speak of that, but of 
Maud. You will prevent her stealing the 
letter ?" 

" The Count would wish me to take it." 

"He knows nothing of my being here. 
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I appointed to meet you before I had seen 
De Fauxcour." 

" Then she has consented ?" said Meldon. 

" At first she refused, and would not have 
consented but for me. Her'father threatened 
to turn me from his house, where but for 
his daughter I should never live ; and she 
promised to commit the robbery, for it is 
nothing else, if I might remain." 

" I cannot help her." 

" You can, Tou are more expert at such 
things than is she." 

" You'd have me take the letter ?" 

" Ay, if the letter must be taken ; but if 
your influence over the writer is such as the 
Count says it is, you can prevent him 
writing to young Daly." 

" I can't. The letter is already written 
and posted." 

"Then you must take it from the 
bag." ^ 

" I !" exclaimed Meldon ; " and suffer 
transportation ?" 

"If the crime be discovered, is that the 
punishment ?" shrieked Mabel. " For God's 
sake, Hugh Meldon ! have you exposed 
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my poor dead mistress's child to sucli a 
danger?" 

" But she will not be caught if she ma- 
nages rightly. She knows the post mistress, 
and it is all so planned that she cannot 

fail." 

• 

"Fail or not fail, she shall never take 
that letter." 

"Mabel, consider, her father's life de- 
pends " 

" Better that he should lose his life than 
that she should ever be inside a prison." 

" She may never." 

"May or may not, she shall never risk 

it. I would rather hang you both !" 

« 

" Mabel, what do you say?' 

''Shall I repeat it? I will hang you 
both first !" 

" Hush, hush ! See, some one is coming,'" 
cried Meldon, as he moved quickly behind 
the tree. 

" You shall not leave until you say 
whether you will or will not prevent the 
robbery," said Mabel, throwing her arms 
round her husband's neck, " for the sake of 
her dead mother " 
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" Mabel, let me go : they approaxjh 
stealthily," he whispered, as he pointed to 
the figures of three men who stole noise- 
lessly along the bank under cover of the 
lime trees. 

" Not till you promise." 

" If T can I will. Let me go, or I must 
hurt you." 

" Then say you'll save Maud," whispered 
Mabel. 

" It is too late to pledge my word. The 
letter is posted." 

" If you don't give me a decided answer, 
I will go this night and proclaim you a 



mur 



" Hush !" cried Meldon, placing his large 
hand on her mouth ; then he tried to loosen 
her grasp, which, as she struggled for 
breath, seemed to become firmer. 

" Mabel, let go your hold, or by Heaven 
I'll strike you," he hissed between his teeth. 
But she seemed not to hear. He drew his 
hand from her mouth, but she did not 
speak ; her breathing was quick and la- 
boured, and her once pale face was red and 
swollen. 
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" I will save Maud," he whispered ; and 
the woman's hands fell to her side as if 
palsied. 

Meldon, when freed, rushed away, and 
Mabel tottered and fell heavily to the 
ground, her head striking with force the 
corner of a seat that stood under the lime 
tree; and when the detectives came up, 
they found as they thought the bleeding 
corpse of a murdered woman. 




CHAPTER III. 

THE VISIT TO THE POST-OFFICE. 

OE hours during the night and 
early morning Maud sat at the 
open casement. What idea& 
involuntarily rushed to her 
mind as, disappointed, she left 
the window and nervously paced the room ! 
Had Mabel reached the place of meeting, 
and had her husband kept his appointment ? 
She must have fainted on the way, and, 
being unknown, had been sent to some hos- 
pital ; or could she have died in the streets, 
have fallen when crossing some thorough- 
fare, and been driven over by some heavy 
cart ? Perhaps she had' no appointment, 
but had feigned this excuse to escape from 
the house ? " But, no, she could not leave 
me thus?" cried the girl, and again she 
returned to her seat in the hope of hear- 
ing Mabel's light footsteps on the path 
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l^eneath; but all was still, no sound dis- 
turbed the quiet night, and again Maud 
enumerated all the causes that might have 
detained her foster-mother. 

As the church clock struck eight, Maud 
prepared to descend, and whilst bathing 
her head and temples, she heard a knock at 
her door. Was it Mabel ? 

"Maud, are you coming down?" asked 
her father, in a low voice. 

"Is it you, papa?" answered Maud, in a 
surprised tone. 

" Yes, Maud ; come down as soon as pos- 
sible. Mabel need not accompany you ; we 
shall breakfast alone." 

" You need fear no intrusion from 
her," cried Maud, indignantly. "She is 
gone." 

"What did she say?" murmured the Coimt 
when aJone in the sitting-room. "She is 
gone! Gone where? Has she dared to 
leave the house? But why should her 
going so anger me? It is for the best. 
She was undermining Maud's mind, and 
making the girl rebellious : a girl that will 
now have to do so much, by whose devotion 
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alone I can be saved; for the taking of 
the letter appears to be but the first step 
in an intricate avenue which I and she must 
tread." 

Thus mused the Count, as he lay back in 
his easy chair. An easy chair! — an arm- 
chair, in cheap lodgings, is, in my mind, 
anything but a comfortable seat, and evi- 
dently De Fauxcour was of the same 
opinion, for he first drew himself up, and 
then shrank down in the hopes of getting a 
soft place whereon to lay his head. His 
failure in the attempt, recalled to his mind 
the easy chair in Dalymount drawing-room, 
for he had often declared that Claud should 
give it to him when he became old and 
enfeebled — it was so soft and luxurious. 
And from the chair his thoughts wandered 
to the house and lands that might have 
been his, or at least his daughter's, had he 
at first encouraged Claud's attachment ; but 
he had been dazzled by Middleton's wealth, 
and had some misty notion of winning 
from Claud a large sum of money, and now, 
in this dingy lodging-house, how foolish all 
these speculations seemed. Where was all 
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the circumspection, far-sightedness, and cun- 
ning for which he was so remarkable ? All 
seemed to have left him from the night of 
the murder. 

" Oh ! curse that dav : bv that hateful act 
I lost everything,^' said De Pauxcour, as he 
rose and rang the bell. " Bring up break- 
fast,'* he said to the servant, "and tell 
Miss de Charmoneaux I wish her to hurry 
down/' 

" I am here, papa," said Maud, entering 
the room ; and the maid closed the door. 

"How pale you are, Maud," cried her 
father. 

" It must be something in the air, papa ; 
for you also look pale and ill." 

" I don't feel well ; I have scarcely slept 
during the night." 

" I did not try to sleep." 

*' Why, Maud, darling," said De Taux- 
cour, encircling the girl's waist, " you need 
not be so nervous ; you run no danger in 
taking the letter ; and even if you did, you 
should do it with a greater spirit, for I have 
risked much for you." 

"Do not reproach me. I feel grieved 
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that it should so happen, for I shall hate 
myself ; but, if it is in my power, the letter 
shall be yours. But, papa " 

" Well, my own Maud ?" said her father, 
kissing his daughter, as if he really loved 
her ; and perhaps he did in his own selfish 
way. 

" When I give you this letter our con- 
tract is at an end. You have done much 
for me, and I repay you by sacrificing my 
own self-esteem, and becoming a robber." 

" Hush, hush, Maud !" pleaded the 
Count, as he heard the servant mounting 
the stairs. 

When the breakfast was laid, the Count, 
made no allusion to Maud's speech, so 
happily interrupted. " A man often feels 
nervous at jumping the first fence, but when 
he finds that it is easily accomplished, he 
does not mind taking a second," he thought. 

During breakfast they spoke much about 
Mabel's absence, and the Count, to please 
his daughter, promised that if she did not 
return before the afternoon, he would have 
her sought for. 

"And now, Maud, run and get on your 
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• 

dark grey cloak, and some dark bonnet, 
with a thick veil — in fact, your usual 
marketing dress, for it is just nine o'clock, 
and the post goes out at a quarter 
past." 

Maud sighed, and asked was there no 
means by which she might escape the 
ordeal, and being told there was none, she 
rushed upstairs, and, when alone, wept bit- 
terly ; but she was soon interrupted by the 
voice of her father, saying she would be too 
late." 

" I am coming — I am coming," sobbed 
the- girl. 

" Can I come in ?" asked her father, softly 
opening the door. "Why, Maud, if you 
mean to go, dress at once, or the letter-bags 
will have been taken away." 

" Would that they were !" cried Maud, 
passionately. 

" If they are, your father may die on 
the scaffold." 

" Oh, what have you said — what have 
you said ?" cried the girl, recoiling from 
the Count, who staggered back, when he 
had thus in a fit of desperation spoken. 
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" I was only trying you/' he said softly, 
recovering liis presence of mind. 

Maud answered nothing. She put on 
her large cloak and a straw-bonnet, and 
laying a brown veU over her face said, " 1 
am ready." 

" The letter you require to take," said 
the Count, "is fortunately a remarkable 
one. Mr. Wilson has sent this descrip- 
tion," he continued, reading the note that 
Meldon had written to him the evening 
before. " * The envelope ip large, square, and 
of a light blue colour; the direction is 
written in a large round schoolboy's hand.' 
You know, Maud, that it is directed to your 
cousin Claud ?" said the Count. 

" To Claud !" 

" Yes ; but listen, and you cannot mistake 
the one required : ' there is no seal, but there 
are two stamps, which are placed somewhat 
crookedly on the left hand side over the 
Claud. The young lady cannot but see it 
if she looks in the bag with the green 
seal.' " 

" If it is in the bag, and the place is free, 
the letter is yours." 
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" Maud, you will do your utmost ?" 

'Tather, I will," said the girl, as she glided 
from the room ; and in a few moments the 
Count saw her from the window walking 
quickly along the street, and turning into 
the great thoroughfare at the end of which 
was the office. She looked back at the 
house ; her father waived his hand, but she 
did not return the salutation. Perhaps she 
did not see him. 

When Maud arrived at the Post-offi9e, 
Mrs. Malony was busily engaged dusting 
one of the shelves, and did not see her enter 
the shop. Maud looked into the parlour ; 
there was no one there ; and she then 
walked to the counter, on which were the 
two post bags. 

"Oh, Miss, you made my heart jump 
into my mouth with fright. How did you 
get in unknownst ? But lor, miss, how ill 
you're looking \" 

" It is nothing," said Maud. " I shall be 
better presently. I feel weak." 

"Indeed you look wake. You want a 
glass of wine, and sure there is none in the 
house ; but Til run across to the grocer's 
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and get you one, if you'll mind the 
shop/' 

" Oh, no !" cried Maud- 

" You see, if Mick was here, I'd not ax 
you to mind the shop, Miss ; but he's out 
amusing himself at the market since four 
o'clock, and so I could not lave without 
some one having an eye to the business. 
But, Miss, I hope you wont take offence." 

" Offence !" repeated Maud, who had just 
considered that Mrs. Malony's going for a 
few minutes across the street would give 
her a most favourable opportunity of steal- 
ing the letter. 

" I should like the wine very much, for I 
feel very poorly. But I fear giving you too 
much trouble." 

"Oh, don't mention the trouble," said 
the good hearted woman, coming from 
behind the counter. " Just sit here until I 
<5ome back ; and have the goodness to say I 
wont be long, if anyone should come." 

" 111 ask them to wait," said Maud. 

Mrs. Malony ran across the street, and 
Maud hastUy seized the bag, keeping her 
^yes fixed upon the grocer's, which could be 
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seen from where she stood. She untied the 
cord, and looked in. There were but a few" 
letters, none of which answered to Meldon's 
description. She hastily refastened it, as 
she gazed at the door from which Kate 
should exit with the wine. She then re- 
placed the bag as it was before, and seeing it 
was not in the one with the red seal she had 
looked in, she seized the other with an im- 
patient jerk. This was more firmly tied : 
she had much difficulty in finding the knot. 
" This veil," she cried, impatiently throwing^ 
it back ; " I cannot see with it.'* At last 
she succeeded in loosing the cord. There 
were may letters of every size and shape. 
Some of the larger ones she drew out, but 
none of them were blue, and being satisfied 
that the letter was not in the bag, she 
began to tie the string. She ^ started ; a 
shadow fell on the counter. She looked 
behind, and there, staring through the pane 
nearest the door, was the face of an old 
man. Maud shrieked, and ran to the win- 
dow, but the man was gone. Oh, had he 
seen her? Almost mad with terror she- 
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replaced the bag by its fellow, and rushed 
out of the shop. 

Warm as was the day, and heavily 
though she was clad, Maud almost ran 
along the path, feeling that she could not 
breathe freely until within shelter of her own 
house. Again and again she asked herself, 
" Had that man seen her examine the bag ?'* 
and doubtful was the answer. " If he had 
seen her, what might be the consequence ?" 
As she thus thought, a heavy hand grasped 
her arm. 

" Oh, God r shrieked Maud. 

" I have been watching for you. Come 
this way," said a man, and he pointed to a 
side street. 

" You are the gentleman that was with 
papa last night," said Maud, following Mel- 
don down a narrow road. 

" Yes ; have you been to the o£Bce r" 

" I have, and I fear ■ " 

" I thought to be here in time to prevent 
your going, but I was too late ; however, 
you are saved from the crime, for I have 
taken the letter. Here it is." 
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"You took it r 

'^Tes, for the sake of your poor dead 
mother, I prevented you from committing 
the act of a felon." 

" Oh, thanks, thanks !" 

" No thanks. Take it to your father, and 
never consent again to endanger your 
liberty and future prospects by committing 
any such perilous act, for I shall not be here 
to save you. Good-bye, and God bless you. 
May your mother's spirit ever hover over 
jou, and keep you from danger." 

And thus saying, he walked quickly away 
down the narrow road. 

Maud sought the public street, and when 
she turned the corner, she heard a loud 
harsh voice saying, " There must be the 
woman, for she carries my letter." She 
looked, and saw a coarse bloated man 
pointing at her. "Policeman, that is my 
letter." The policeman approached her, 
and Maud staggered back against the wall. 
"I did not steal this letter," she cried; 
*' indeed, policeman, I did not." 

" Her very words convict her," cried 
Eedflight ; " and if the fool who had seen 
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her through the window were here, he could 
identify her ; but, policeman, open the letter 
and you will see my name at the end — 
Eichard Redflight." 

The policeman took the letter, opened it, 
and said, "Yes, that is the signature." 
Then turning to Maud, he continued, 
" Eeally, Miss, you must come with me to 
the office." 

Maud made no reply, and the officer, a 
good-hearted man, hailed a cab, and handed 
the girl in, he and Eedflight following. On 
the way to the station she never uttered a 
word ; she scarcely realized her position, so 
stunned had she been by the whole trans- 
action, and when before the inspector, the 
only answer she made was, " I did not take 
the letter, it was given to me.'* But there 
was clear evidence that she had stolen it. 

Eedflight identified the letter as being 
his, and poor Kate Malony, who was 
dragged to the place, had to admit that 
Miss De Fauxcour was left by her in charge 
of the shop, and the old man declared to 
having seen her take something from the 
bag. 
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So she was detained on suspicion, though 
iti the inspector's mind there was very little 
douht as to her having committed the 
robhery, and the poor girl wrote a few 
lines to her father. But hours rolled on and 
no answer came, and Maud de Pauxcour 
had to pass the night in a lonely cell but 
that morning vacated by a wretched woman, 
who had been sentenced to years of labour 
for some small theft. 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE LETTER. 

Whilst Maud de Fauxcour 
; lay in her gloomy cell, she 
wondered why her father did 
not come. Had he heard 
of her fate ? "No, perhaps he 
was still ignorant that she had failed to 
procure for him the letter. Oh ! what was 
in that letter ? The secret that he wished 
not even her to know, would now he 
blazoned before the world — the secret 
that might drag him to the ficaffold. Oh, 
God ! that would be too dreadful, and she 
shrieked with an agony of despair, "Oh, 
aunty, that you were here to speak to me, 
to give me comfort ; but you are gone, per- 
haps dead. Yon must be so, or you could not 
leave me here alone ; and it were happiness 
to live ever in this cell, but going to-morrow 
before the magistrate, a man who knows me; 
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to be stared at by a throng of inquisitive, 
pitiless people ; to be accused of robbing, 
and to be sentenced to I know not what ; 
and to have no friends. Oh Claud, if you 

were in Dublin but you might be 

ashamed, and turn from me in disgust. 
That I might die !" she cried, as she threw 
herself upon the floor, and sobbed hysteri- 
cally. 

While she thus passed her time, now 
picturing the painful scene of the morrow, 
now divining what would be her fate or sur- 
mising what was in the letter, the news- 
venders were walking the streets, carrying a 
placard, on which was written, in many- 
coloured letters, ^^An audadom attempt to rob 
the mail hy a young lady of quality ^^ and cry- 
ing that a " full and true account" was to 
be had in the Dublhi News or the evening's 
Gazette. And many editions were printed 
with further particulars, and still further 
particulars, and all were bought before 
the paper was dry. 

A few were sorry for Maud ; others were 
not surprised. "They always knew the 
De Fauxcours to be schemers, though they 
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made no remark." And then, again, there 
were people who, on hearing the intelligence^ 
cried, "Have I not often said that they 
would do some such act?" There were 
many persons glad, not that they had any ill- 
will against the Count, but because it would 
annoy those who had paid such court to the 
noble foreigner. And there were many 
who laughed a low, gratified laugh when 
they read the news; — men, having no 
serious cause to dislike the girl, but who 
had been slighted by her at some public 
fete. Then there were ladies who sneered at 
the YiTTetched Maud. " She would come ta 
our ball now, if she were asked," they 
mused, as they read the account of the 
theft. 

Many were the parties made to visit the 
police-ofl&ce the following morning, and 
when Maud appeared in court, she almost 
shrunk beneath the glances of men whose 
looks of admiration on previous occasions 
had brought but gratification. She kept 
her veil down, and no one could see her 
face. Eagerly she looked for her father^ 
but he was not amongst the crowd. Neither 
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was Mabel to be seen, nor Claud. Oh, for 
the sight of one friendly face ; for though 
hundreds stared at her, curiosity, not pity, 
was the expression each one bore. 

Maud had counsel, and when asked, she 
answered in an audible tone, " Not guilty." 
The letter was produced, but Kedflight was 
not there to identify it. But Kate Malony 
swore to having put it in the bag ; and then 
the old man gave his evidence, and Maud 
was committed for trial, and having fainted, 
was carried from the bar, and when she re- 
covered her full consciousness she was in 
prison, and a stern jailor by her side. 

And leaving Maud to her sad fate, we 
shall seek to learn the cause of Eedflight's 
non-appearance in court, and the manner 
that Meldon became possessed of the fatal 
letter. 

Hugh Meldon, when he parted from his 
wife, ran along the bye-streets, until, finding 
that he was not pursued, he boldly walked 
into the main road. Though past eleven, 
the world was not at rest. The sound of 
music issued from the open windows, and 
now and then cheerful voices and a merry 
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laugh were to be heard. Thinking how he 
could save the child of his dead benefactress, 
he moodily made his way, paying no heed 
to the gay sounds that now and then struck 
upon his ear. Exhausted and excited, he 
arrived home, and found Eedflight sitting 
at a table, drinking, and looking as if the 
enemy might be taken into his mouth 
without the slightest danger of committing 
a theft, there being no brains to steal. 
Paying no attention to his sottish com- 
panion, Meldon threw himself into an arm- 
chair, and considered the best manner to 
procure the letter. Having arranged in his 
own mind as to how it should be done, he 
bid his Mend good night and left the room. 
When he was gone, Eedflight, who was 
drunk, but not so drunk as he pretended, 
rose and staggered across the room. 

" That fellow is not true to me," he hic- 
coughed. "I have seen through him for 
some time, and I'll watch him ; he thinks I 
am a fool, but it sometimes serves a man 
to play such a part. I have been acting for 
some time, but I'll soon discover myself. If 
he's playing me false, as I am sure he is, 
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1*11 brain him ! By Gr — ! he'll remember 
the day he played double with me, for to his 
grave he'll carry my mark !" 

The next morning at half-past eight, 
Mel don left the house and walked straight 
to the Post-oflBce. Mrs. Malony was in 
the shop, her husband being at the market ; 
and he ordered several things from that 
lady, and to pay her, handed Kate a five- 
pound note, and, as he expected, she had no 
change, but begged him to wait for a few 
minutes whilst she ran over to the grocer's. 
Whilst away, Meldon — standing so as to 
be shaded by the pyramid of vegetables that 
was outside the window — opened with 
facility the bag having the red seal, took 
out the letter, refastened the cord so as 
Maud could scarcely loosen the knot* and 
having placed it with the other, coolly 
received the change from Mrs. Malony, 
quietly left the shop, and walked directly to 
the narrow lane in order to meet Maud. 
But she must have passed whilst he was 
standing there ; perhaps as he was turning 
into the narrow street, whilst for an instant 
his back was turned, she crossed unseen. 
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Had they met, what pain and humiliation 
wonld not Maud have been spared! for 
though her innocence may be proved, ther^ 
are many who will prefer to believe her 
guilty, and whilst she lives there will 
always be a finger to point her out, and a 
mouth to tell some friend who may have 
forgotten the circumstance that she was the 
person who stole or was accused of stealing 
some letter from a post-bag. 

Eebuild a cathedral, open a people's park, 
^ndow a hospital, found a school; and 
though for a time the act will fill the minds 
and hearts of men with gratitude and 
esteem, yet it will be forgotten after some 
years : a person wont be dragged aside to 
be told who you are. But be accused of 
any crime, and though you may be acquitted, 
yet you will be always distinguished as, 
" That's Mr. So-and-so, who was tried for 
such-and-such !" and whilst you live, the 
tale wiU live ; and when you die, the story 
will be told when your child appears in the 
world, by some one who remembers the 
transaction as if it occurred only yesterday. 
Meldon, having delivered the letter to 
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Maud, rushed home, and knowing that he 
was guilty of a crime punishable by law, 
he packed up his clothes, with the intention 
of leaving Ireland. AU being arranged, he 

bixt U.UW1X tu nave oOmc; uicaA^aaVy wuuuix t^ne 

landlady had left prepared, as she and her 
daughter were gone to spend the day and 
night in the country. Not wishing to leave 
without informing his companion of his 
flight, Meldon waited for the man to return ; 
but necessarily Eedflight's stay was pro- 
longed by the investigation, and it was late 
in the afternoon when he arrived home. 

Redflight had. considered for some time 
past that Meldon was not acting by him as 
a true friend; he seemed to have more 
interest in De Fauxcour's escaping, than in 
his getting his 500/. "And it is more 
natural that he should," Redflight would 
muse, " for if the Count goes, /its chance is 
small. But I'll let neither go, for I don't 
stand very clear. It wouldn't look well, the 
lending the room, but I'll frighten the 
Count. He must have the money ; he can- 
not have become so poor !" Then, when he 
heard tliat De Fauxcour would not pay his. 
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debt, and perceived that Meldon no longer 
dissuaded him from writing to Claud, he 
feared some scheme ; and when his com- 
panion ingenuously proposed that the letter 
should be posted at Mrs. Malony's, he knew 
that his fears were correct. 

"I have been waiting for you," said Meldon, 
when Kedflight, again more than half drunk, 
entered. He had no suspicion of what had 
occurred— no idea that Maud was lying in a 
cell, and that her father was contemplating 
flight. 

" Have you ?" answered the man, in a 
surly tone, anger against Meldon kindled in 
his breast. 

"Yes," answered Meldon, "I wish to 
say good-bye " — and he held out his hand. 

" Deceptive devil !" roared the other as he 
seized Meldon unprepared by the throat and 
shook him violently; but even with this 
advantage over his antagonist, the half- 
drunken man was not his equal in the 
struggle that ensued. 

Meldon — a man of immense strength, as 
will be remembered — easily loosened the 
villain's hold, and threw him off violently. 
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" The drink has got into your brain ; I 
knew it would set you mad," he said, as he 
settled his ruffled shirt. 

" Who says I^m drunk ? My drinking has 
been a disguise to watch you, and by it 
your villany has been found out. The 
letter that the Count's daughter stole! 
Ha! ha!" 

" She did not steal it." 

"Then the girl speaks truth; it was 
given to her, and by you, you double-dyed 
villain 1" he cried, rushing again at Meldon. 
" By heaven 1 I'll have your life !" 

Meldon caught him in his arms, and 
hurled him to the ground. " If you are 
not quiet," he said, sternly, " I'll give you 
in charge as being dangerous." 

"Call a policeman," sneered Kedflight, 
grasping the poker. " Tou, that by a word 
I could have transported for stealing the 
letter — ay, or hanged for Daly's murder: 
but I'll revenge myself with my own hand," 
he continued, hurling the poker, which, 
thrown with an unsteady hand, fell heavily 
on the floor. 

" You are right," answered Meldon, 
calmly ; " I must resort to another method 
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of quieting you : we were used to this sort 
of thing where I have been," and he took a 
small rope with which he had intended to 
fasten his box from his pocket. 

"What do you- mean?" cried Kedflight, 
tipsily, trying to raise the poker ; but when 
in the act of stooping Meldon pushed him 
into an arm-chair, and without much diflGl- 
culty tied the drunken man down. 

Eedflight became furious when he saw 
Meldon about to leave the i^oom, and his 
right hand being free, he caught up the large 
brandy-bottle that was near him on the 
table and hurled it at Meldon, hitting the 
wretched man on the temple. The bottle 
broke, and Meldon staggered and fell, 
within a few feet of where Kedflight sat. 

Kedflight was sobered in a moment. He 
tried to loosen the cord, but he could not 
reach the knot behind the chair, and there 
was no knife at hand. " But Meldon does 
not move !" he said. " Has the blow killed 
him?" and he kicked the man^s head to 
ascertain if he were dead. The kick brought 
on a fit horrible to see: Meldon worked 
now one arm, now another ; the legs turned 
and twisted, but the eyes kept fixedly 
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staring — Eedflight thought at him. And 
again and again he tried to free himself, but 
his efforts were vain, an4, tied in the seat, 
he had to witness the struggles of the dying 
man, who never once spoke, but kept his 
eyes steadily fixed on his murderer. 

All through the long August day, Eed- 
flight had to witness Meldon's agony, for the 
landlady was out and the house empty, and 
when evening came he heard devils laugh, 
and saw them point at the still breathing 
body that lay at his feet. With despair did 
he try again and again to break loose ; in 
vain did he yell for help ; far up at the back 
of the house as the room lay, his voice could 
not reach the street. Through the darkness 
he saw the eyes ; they mocked him when he 
tried to sleep. 

The following day the landlady arrived, 
and her horror can be imagined. The 
murdered man — for Meldon had expired 
during the night — was carried to a neigh- 
bouring inn, and Kedflight to an asylum, 
where he died in a few days, a raving mad- 
man, and great was the excitement caused 
by the mysterious murder. 




CHAPTEE V. 

MR, whitehead's SECOND CHARGE. 

^E. WHITEHEAD brought 
Flora, to his own house. " She 
should never leave it again," 
he said, as he showed her her 
room. "It ia yours, Flora, 
whilst I live, and when I die you shall not 
want. There will be no necessity for your 
again going into the world ; yoa are not fit 
for the struggle." 

Flora looked up through her tears. "What 
love and gratitude that face expressed. 
" Thank you, thank you," she cried. " My 
only object will be to make your home 
happy." 

The old man kissed her forehead, and left 
her alone. He had studied the human 
heart, and knew that for many days she 
would be best in solitude. 

For the first few hours she felt as if her 
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senses were leaving her. Now she would 
weep bitterly, then the remembrance of her 
mother's sin would cause a blush of shame. 
How he must despise her ! No, he was too 
good, too generous ! How the Count must 
triumph; his daughter would be Claud's 
wife, they would come here to Dalymount. 
She should leave it, go to any place, to any 
land so as she should not witness Maud 
de Fauxcour's happiness. She might have 
had courage to look upon him, and have 
heard him call another wife; but that 
woman should not be the Count's child. 
Then she felt horrified at the vindictive 
feeling that was growing upon her, and 
threw herself upon her knees to ask Grod's 
pardon, but she could not pray. The words 
would not come, and she rose and wildly 
paced the room. Now determining to break 
her vow, and go back and throw herself at 
Claud's feet ; then she laughed at her folly. 
" m frustrate the Count's scheme ; he shall 
never marry his daughter ; if he does, he'll 
curse the hour. Oh God, forgive me !" she 
cried, terrified at what she had said, " and 
in your mercy give me grace to pray, or I 
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shall go mad, I shall go mad!" and she 
knelfc by her bed and sobbed herself into a 
kind of stupor, not sleep, for all the pain 
of her position was present to her mind. 
How long she so remained she knew not, 
but when she awoke, Mr, Whitehead was^ 
by her side. 

*' Will you come to supper, pet ? or shall 
I send you some ?" 

'•'Send me some tea. I have such a 
headache." 

" I will. God bless you. Flora : you must 
pn>, for strength. 

" I will ; but not to-night, not to-night." 

" Flora, kneel to-night, and pray Grod to 
send you inward consolation. Pray for 
Claud, for the Count, for Maud." 

" Mr. Whitehead !" cried the girl, weeping 
passionately. 

" Flora, I have, though living all my life 
in a village, learned to know the world. I 
have been too constant a companion of 
grief and disappointment, not to learn the 
surest mode of consolation. I have taught 
it to others, and they have blest me since, 
for many have been prevented from losings 
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their souls by acts of despair. When a land- 
lord ejects tenants, we know the consequence. 
The family is broken up, the children, if 
able to work, leave for America, and what 
is the frame of mind of the parents ? You 
do not speak. Answer, what is yours, 
modified though it be by the religious teach- 
ing of your youth. Why, you feel hate, 
and a desire for revenge." 

" No, father, no." 

" I am glad of it. Flora, I am glad. I 
have wronged you, but I judged from my 
own feelings when I was young, from the 
feelings of the poor that are turned from 
their cabins. They experience hate, they 
long for revenge, and day by day the bad 
passion grows and matures in their breast, 
making their wretched life still more miser- 
able ; but now I have taught them how to 
purify their minds, and to think on those 
men who have ejected or otherwise injured 
them with a healthy mind. But good 
night, and Heaven bless your poor mind ; 
for you have much to forgive, and you are a 
brave, noble girl." 

" Do not praise me, Mr. Whitehead ; I 
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was not sincere/' she hesitatingly answered, 
as she held his arm. " When I was angry 
a feeling of hatred did come, and a desire of 
revenge would sometimes haunt me." 

" And you have tried to conquer it ?" 

" I have ; hard have I striven, but I have 
not succeeded; it comes again and again. 
How did you teach the poor tenants ?" 

" By getting them to pray for jblje welfare 
of their enemies. The struggle is hard 
at first, but the reward is worth the 
pains. Kneel with me now, and let us 
pray." 

Both knelt for some moments only, and 
yet Flora rose more courageous, and they 
parted for the night. 

From that time Flora was calmer. She 
never suffered from these violent paroxysms 
of grief. She learned to speak of Claud as 
if he had been nothing dearer than a friend. 
She heard people talk of the approaching 
marriage of Maud and the young Squire, 
and she listened without betrajdng emotion. 
But she gradually grew thinner, her cheeks 
became paler, and her expression sadder ; 
her laugh was never heard, and her footfall 
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became heavy. The quiet of Mr. White- 
head's was intolerable. She felt ill and 
unhappy. There was no peace. Study 
irritated, and the conversation of her bene- 
factor tired her. She hated to dwell on 
the past, and the future looked dull and 
dismal. 

Mr. Whitehead observed the alteration in 
his child's appearance. " She wants change 
of scene, ' mused the old man ; " here every 
stone reminds her of Claud. I was wrong 
to have brought her here, but I thought it 
would pass away." 

He wrote to Mrs. Connaught, asking her 
if she knew any one going abroad, who re- 
quired a companion, and having mentioned 
in a postscript that salary was no object, he 
got a very amusing letter from that lady, 
saying she knew of a person, a friend of 
Mrs. Moore O'Donnel, who was going on 
the continent with her husband. " Neither 
have any idea of French," wrote the lady; 
^^ and Mrs. Drawdle wants a young girl who 
understands French and German. I, know- 
ing dpar Flora will suit, have written to my 
friend; but, as generosity is not one of her 
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faults, I have mentioned nothing about the 
salary." 

Mr. Whitehead showed Flora the letter 
and asked would she care to go, and she, 
feeling that change of scene would be 
almost the only thing to restore her, said 
she would be glad to have the situation. 
And early in August, Mr. Whitehead came 
to Dublin and left his charge with her new 
mistress. 

Flora was scarcely a week with Mrs. 
Drawdle when she wished for the quiet of 
Dalymount, for her position in the family 
was anything but satisfactory. 

Mrs. Drawdle's daughters were married, 
and her only son, finding his home stupid, 
and having no particular fancy for dinner 
parties or balls, became " too fast," as his 
mother told Flora the morning after the 
girl's arrival. 

" His friends are the lowest of the low. 
Miss Meldon, and so I made up my mind 
to take him to the Continent ; and so Mr. 
Drawdle and I got a map of Europe and 
several guide books, and arranged our trip, 
which was to last six months ; but when I 
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told our dear John of our determination, 
what do you think he said, Miss Meldon ? 
Of course you wont repeat it ; but, as you 
are to be my companion, I must tell you 
everything that is disagreeable and irritating 
to my nerves." 

" Oh, I will never abuse your confi- 
dence," repKed Flora. 

" That is a good girl : I am sure we shall 
get on very well together. Well, John said, 
I really blush to repeat his words, he said, 
^ I'll be blowed if I go scouring foreign 
parts with such a pair of old fogies as you 
and my father/ I was horrified, my dear. 
It is nothing to laugh at," repeated Mrs. 
Drawdle, sternly, as Flora smiled. "But 
listen to his proposition — ^ If you want me 
to see Paris and London,' he said, * I'U be 
good enough to go.' ^Not by yourself, 
John,' I answered. 'Don't be talking. 
Who wants to go by himself? Bob Darey, or 
Joe Clark would come in a trap if I'd treat 
them ; but I'd rather take Tom Stark, for 
he was in London before, and knows all 
about it: he tells you stories about the 
dance-houses and theatres that would make 
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you wish to be there. Ill ask him to come.* 

* You'll do nothing of the sort/ I replied. 

* Then I'll not stir a step without him, 
«o good morning to you.' " 

" And has he consented to come now ?" 
"We have never spoken on the subject 
-since ; but after having that interview with 
him I felt very much put out, and in tears 
I went to see Mrs. Moore O'Donnel, and 
told her my grievance. She recommended 
me to get a nice girl to come and stay with 
me ; ' But they would be falling in love and 
marrying my John,' I replied ; and know- 
ing that her daughter had an eye after my 
«on, I said that John should make a bril- 
liant match. So we both agreed that I should 
get a nice, lady-like companion. He was 
very quiet when his sisters were at home ; 
so she looked out for a companion, and I 
must say she was very successful. But 
there he is going down to breakfast ; will 
you run and keep him company ?" 

Flora protested; but as Mrs. Drawdle 
said his only hope of being saved from per- 
dition lay in her hands, she complied with the 
lady's request. 
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John Drawdle was a common-looking 
over-dressed young man. The " great 
gun" at "Samuers," the object of envy and 
admiration to all the needy students who 
frequent that earthly Elysium — for he al- 
ways had plenty of money. He could drive 
his, or rather his father's, trap down to any 
race, and take two or three of his friends. 
He had a hunter. He could aflford to give 
dinner-parties, and never required any re- 
turn for the innumerable treats of beer that 
he gave to the thirsty souls who spend their 
evenings in that arena of delight, " Samuel's 
bar-rooms," save that they should laugh at 
his jokes, which being coarse and vulgar they 
did with great heartiness. 

When Flora entered, he was seated at 
the breakfast-table with his back towards 
the door, and thinking it was his mother^ 
he said, " Now, don't bother ; I could not 
come in to dinner, I was out with a 
friend." 

" I am not Mrs. Drawdle," answered 
Flora, with some hesitation ; '' I am your 
mother's companion. She has sent me to 
see if you require anything." 
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" Nothing, thank you," said John ; and 
as Mora was about to retire, he rose. " Wont 
you take a seat ? You must be horrified at 
finding me breakfasting so late ; but by gor — 
I beg your pardon for cursing ; but really 
since my sisters have left, and my cousin 
Amy, on whom I was spoony, has been 
forbidden the house, I have forgotten how 
to address a lady. I have not got my hand- 
kerchief ; would you ring the bell ?" Flora 
rose. " I beg your pardon, I am so used to 
order all the fellows I know about." As he 
spoke, he arrived at the bell as Tlora had 
rung it. "She is blowed handsome," he 
thought. "Hayes, bring me a pocket- 
handkerchief," he said, in an imperious 
manner. The servant brought him one. 

"These are your gloves, sir, I think?" 
said the man. "I found them on the 
stairs.'' 

" Who the devil else's would they be ? 
Leave them on the table," cried John 
Drawdle sitting down to eat his breakfast. 
"Would you do a fellow a kindness and 
mend this glove ?" 

riora took the glove, and whilst mending 
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it she and the young man talked agreeably 
to each other. 

Mrs. Drawdle was delighted. John 
always came home to dinner, and twice he 
took his mother and Flora to a regatta; 
and one evening he never went out to 
Samuel's ! ! ! 

Though she was pleased at this change in 
her son's conduct, yet she had some dread ; 
but it was ridiculous to suppose that 
a gentleman like John would fall in love 
with a companion, an upper servant ; yet, 
fearing the worst, she informed Flora that 
her son could never marry her. The girl, 
quite ashamed when thus spoken to, begged 
that she might be allowed to leave her 
situation before they started for the Con- 
tinent. 

As they were warmly contending, Mrs. 
Drawdle explaining that it was only for 
Flora's sake she spoke, and the girl trying 
to show her mistress how much wiser it 
would be if she allowed her to return to 
Mr. Whitehead, the servant informed them 
that Mrs. Lambert and Mrs. Annersley 
were in the drawing-room. 
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" What can have brought them ? I don't 
know them ; but I am so glad, for they are 
tip-top people. Miss Meldon, get me out 
my cap. Will this dress do ? Why, they 
have come very early. Are there a pair of 
cuffs in the drawer — a nicer pair than 
these ? I shall be back soon. You can come 
down if you like," said the lady, when her 
toilette was completed, and she sailed down 
to the sitting-room. 

Flora, after some moments, was summoned 
to join her mistress, and went down with a 
sad heart. The visitors had been to Fernley 
on two or three occasions, and their calling 
now brought vividly to her mind the happy 
past. When she entered, Mrs. Lambert 
shook hands with her; but Laura kissed 
her, and the girl had scarcely recovered from 
this affectionate greeting, when Mrs.Drawdle 
said, " Your friends are come to know the 
particulars about Miss de Fauxcour." 
" Miss de Fauxcour ?" 
" Yes ; they tell me she is in prison." 
" Miss de Fauxcour in prison ?" 
" I said you knew nothing about it. You 
see, Mrs. Lambert, we don't read the papers> 
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though I am sure enough come to the 
house, so we must turn over a new leaf. 
There is all the world wondering about Miss 
de Fauxcour, and you, her friend " 

" She is not a friend of mine : I scarcely 
know the girl ; but I should be sorry, for 
many reasons, that anything should happen 
to her. What has occurred, Mrs. Lam- 
bert r 

Mrs. Lambert told what was in the paper. 
" And now," she said, " Miss de Fauxcour 
is in prison awaiting her txial." 

"Poor girl!" cried Flora. *^0f course 
she is innocent?" 

''The evidence is very strong; but we 
wont prejudge her," said Mrs. Lambert. 
You are quite right," said Mrs. Drawdle; 
though I should not be surprised if she 
were guilty. I remember her saying of 
my orange satin bonnet, that it would have 
done very well for a bullfight. She didn't 
think I heard her ; but, poor girl, I forgive 
her. I don^t think some people can help 
being ill-natured." 

" Where is her father ?" asked Flora, not 
heeding Mrs. Drawdle's remarks. 
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" That nobody can find out. She wrote 
to him to Albert Terrace or Place. He got 
the letter, and said he would follow the 
messenger to the oflGice, but he never came ; 
and this morning somebody went to his 
lodgings, and learned that he had gone 
away, promising to be back in three weeks, 
when it would be all over; but Miss de 
Fauxcour wont be tried until November, so 
he has made a mistake.'' 

"It is most mysterious," said Mrs, 
Drawdle. " I suppose they are members of 
the swell mob. Now I remember losing a 
pocket-handkerchief at a flower show; I 
missed it after speaking to them, and I 
blamed a poor woman. How careful we 
should be, and not judge people rashly. I 
axjcused that poor woman, and no doubt it 
was the De Fauxcours stole it.'* 

"Oh, Mrs. Drawdle!" said Mrs. An- 
nersley, reprovingly. 

"Is not Mr. Daly in town?" asked 
Flora. 

" I do not know if he be," said Mrs. 
Lambert. "Somebody ought to visit the 
poor girl." 
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"I'll write to Mr. Whitehead," said 
Flora. 

" Great excitement/' cried Mr. John Draw- 
die, bursting into the room. " I beg your 
pardon ; I thought there was no lady 
here/* 

" What is your mother ?" asked Mrs. 
Drawdle, when she had introduced him to 
her visitors. 

" There has been a murder committed up 
in Eathmines, and who do you think the 
murderer is ?" 

" Not your uncle Tom ?" cried Mrs. 
Drawdle ; " he is so very irascible/' 

" Pshaw ! mother, you are always talking 
nonsense. Well, I don't mean that ; but it 
is the man who swore to the letter being 
his." 

" What letter ?" cried the ladies, in one 
voice. 

"The letter the girl stole from the- 
bag." 

" Is it Eedflight ?" cried Mrs. Lambert. 

" Yes ; but there will be no fun : he wont 
be hanged, for he is raving mad, and 
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the doctor says there is no hope of his re- 
covery.*' 

" Whom has he murdered ?" asked Mrs. 
Drawdle. 

" Nobody we know. Some fellow named 
Wilson ; but this is only telegraphic news. 
We shall hear more this evening." 

By the mid-day post Mora wrote to Mr. 
Whitehead, and the next night he arrived 
in Dublin, and learned all the sad news 
about Maud de Tauxcour's imprisonment 
and her father's flight. 

The next day, by permission, he visited 
the prisoner. It was a sad meeting. To 
all her questions there was not one satisfac- 
tory answer. No one knew where her 
father was ; nothing had been heard of 
Mabel Meldon; but promising to seek in 
every hospital for her nurse, and make every 
inquiry about her father, Mr. Whitehead 
left her cell. From the prison he drove to 
the private address of a well-known crimi- 
nal lawyer, who in a kindly manner received 
him, and advised that the prisoner's case 
should be put into the hands of a certain 
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solicitor; and accordingly to this gentle- 
man Mr. Whitehead went, and the following 
day was appointed for an interview with the 
prisoner. 

Mr.' Scrapp prevented Mr. Whitehead 
*' looking up," as he called it, Mrs. Meldon. 
"It might injure my cKent's case. I'll 
visit the hospital, and if I find her 111 let 
you know." But when the old man was 
gone, he said to one of his clerks, " It 
will be your duty to find that woman; if 
her evidence be of any service, we wiU bring 
it forward ; if, as I am strongly of opinion, 
she would only make the case worse than 
it is, we must keep her in the back- 
ground." 

Mr. Scrapp informed Mr. Whitehead 
that Mabel was discovered in a hospital. 
"But say nothing about her to Miss de 
Fauxcour, for Mrs. Meldon is a very pru- 
dent woman, and is content, for the young 
lady's sake, to keep in the background. She 
wont give any explanation about herself, 
save that she fell. Now, there is no doubt 
on my mind — I am certain — she went to 
speak with the person who was seen with 
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her about the letter; for she admitted to 
me in private that his name was Wilson, the 
very name of the murdered man ; so, 
though she now admits nothing, the Crown 
would make her speak/* 

" Does she know of Miss de Fauxcour's 
imprisonment?" 

"Indeed she does. One of the nurses 
was reading the paper for the amusement of 
the patients, and when she came to Miss 
de Fauxcour's committal, the poor woman 
fainted. The nurses thought it was a fit. 
Fortunately she never pretended having 
any knowledge of the prisoner, so I have 
impressed on her that she must still be very 
guarded." 

Mr. Whitehead visited Mabel, and had 
many conversations with her. He tried to 
interest the mother about her beautiful 
child Flora; but the woman's thoughts 
seemed to he centred on the unhappy Maud. 
" Will she escape ?" she mused. Escape — 
for she believed that the girl was guilty of 
the theffc. 

Escape, Mabel 1" said Mr. Whitehead, 

I trust her innocence will be proved. The 
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man who swore to the letter, one of the 
principal witnesses against her, is in a mad- 
house/' 

" A mad-house ! Who swore ?'' 

"A fellow named Eedflight; and the 
morning after Eedflight was seized he was 
found tied in a chair, and lying at his feet 
was a murdered man : he lived with Eed- 
flight — his name was Wilson." 

"Wilson!" shrieked the woman. "No, 
no, Mr. Whitehead! that was not his 
name ! For God's sake ! " 

" Be calm ; be calm," cried the man, 
rising. 

" Oh, confirm my worst suspicion ! Tell 
me, was it Wilson?" 

" It was ; did you know him ?" 

" Know him ?" cried the woman ; and, 
lowering her voice, she whispered, " he was 
my husband, Hugh Meldon. I met him the 
night before — I asked him to steal the 
letter." 

" Hush ! hush !" cried Mr. Whitehead, in 
alarm. " I'll leave you now. Be calm, be 
calm : I'll come to-morrow." But when he 
visited the hospital again, Mrs. Meldon was 
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too ill to be seen ; the doctors feared that 
her ease was hopeless. 

When Mr. Whitehead returned to his 
lodgings; he found two letters, one from 
Flora, to apologize for not bidding him 
good-bye. She was in Paris, and was 
going to Switzerland. Mr. Drawdle had pro- 
posed for her, but she having refused him, 
and declared to his mother that he was the 
last man in the world she ever dreamt of 
marrying, all was going on well. " But you 
must take me home, when I return," she 
concluded, " for I am not happy." 

The second was from Claud. He was in 
Italy, and was going to Eome, where he 
was to meet a friend, and then they were 
to go he knew not where ; but they were to 
winter in the Eternal City. 

" He must come home," said Mr. White- 
head, as he wrote to him the sad news of 
Maud's imprisonment. 

"I wonder will he come?" often mused 
Mr. Whitehead, when alone. But he never 
expressed any doubt to his adopted child, or 
his second charge, Maud de Tauxcour, whom 
he visited every day, and taught her the 
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sacred truths that she had never learned 
before. 

One morning in September, on his return 
from the prison, he was surprised to hear 
that a gentleman was waiting for him in his 
room ; he walked up stairs, opened the door, 
and before him stood Claud Daly. 




CHAPTEE VI. 

THE THUNDER STORM. 

( OE many hours Claud and Mr. 
Whiteliead sat conversing on 
the painful subject of Maud's 
imprisonment. Until now, 
Claud had not realized the awiulness of her 
situation. She was in a criminal prison, 
accused of an act punishable with penal 
servitude. 

" But waa there any just cause of sus- 
picion?" Claud asked Mr. Whitehead. 
" Was it not clear that she never stole the 
letter?" 

" INo, Claud ; I hope she is innocent — ^nay, 
I feel assured that she never took that 
letter, for she says she did not. Heretofore, 
I would not have so relied upon her word j 
but now Maud is changed. Her father 
would not recognise the flower, healthy with 
a pious ardour, for the sickly one he for- 
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sook but one month since ; 'Iter mind was 
becoming imbued with his doctrines, her 
actions were guided entirely by his per- 
nicious precepts. He was lier god — she 
knew no other : but now she has learned 
that there is a God ; she has been taught 
to realize His power and love; and that 
knowledge will be some consolation to her 
if the law does pass sentence " 

" For Heaven's sake do not speak as if 
such a thing were likely !" 

" My dear boy, be resigned ; she is nearly 
so. Maud has lost all hope, and, knowing 
how strong the evidence is against her, I have 
not stimulated her with any false assurance/' 

" She is not guilty." 

" No ; and yet she is not innocent." 

" Mr. Whitehead !" 

" Listen, Claud, I speak to you thus, 
because we are here alone, and I know my 
words are sacred. There is some mystery 
that none of us can or will fathom. She 
did not take the letter, but I fear she was 
sent by her father to look for it ; and it is 
the feeling within herself that she is not 
quite innocent that will ruin her ; for there 
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is something that the solicitors cannot catch 
hold of. I cannot explain, Claud ; but the 
peril in which she stands grieves and alarms 
me." 

"Oh, Maud! Maud!" 

" I will not say do not grieve, for you 
were not human if you did not feel acutely 
this trial ; but before her, Claud, bear up : 
speak not of her being found guilty as if it 
were a disgrace. Her father " 

" Don't speak of him ; he has crossed me 
in happiness, and his reason was that my 
name should not be sullied. Who has put 
the blot on our escutcheon, tarnished the 
noble name, brought disgrace, contumely, 
and scorn upon its members ? Why, he, the 
honey ed-tongued, evil-minded scoundrel !" 

" Claud ! Claud !" said Mr. Whitehead. 

" I cannot help it," answered the young 
man, as he hurriedly paced the room. 

The next day Claud visited his cousin. 
How changed she was ! her bright colour 
gone ; her merry, twinkling eyes bore a sad 
expression ; her loud, ringing voice was sub- 
dued, her conversation, so gay and frivolous, 
was serious, and often a deep sigh escaped her 
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lips. " She is so like Flora," he muttered. 
The change he deemed an improvement ; the 
quiet, melancholy manner had a strange 
fascination for him that he could not under- 
stand. She was no lonfjer the brieht 
creature that he looked up to as a brilliant 
star ; she was a quiet woman, that he could 
aid, a person to whom he could be a friend, 
a girl that he could really love. 

"Claud, it was kind of you to come," 
said Maud, without letting one tear fall, or 
betraying one emotion. " I am so glad to 
see you, for I dearly love you ; I can so 
speak, for I feel as if we were for ever 
separated.** 

"My cousin, you must not let these 
thoughts enter your mind." 

" Claud, if I am found guilty — ^but I 
trust, I pray I may not ; and you must 
pray to Him, Claud, whom I have so long 
neglected, to Him whom I have now learned 
to love. Tou will pray for me, Claud ?" 

" Indeed, indeed I will." 

"Thank you, Claud. WeU, if I am 
found guilty, never shall I see you again, 
and if I am proved innocent, my name will 
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still be tarnished. I'll change it and go 
away from here, from you, and from my 
father. But I must find Mabel ; you will 
help me to find Mabel?" 

The cousins talked for some hours, and 
when Claud returned home he wept like a 
child. "What might not she have been 
had her mother lived?" 

A week passed away ; nearer and nearer 
the day of Maud's trial approached, and as 
the time grew shorter, all seemed more 
anxious save the prisoner, who became daily 
more reconciled to her fate. 

It was early in the third week of Sep- 
tember that the weather became suddenly 
oppressive, and each successive day became 
warmer and warmer until the fifth evening 
of the week, when a violent thunder-storm 
broke out, and from that time the tempera- 
ture became seasonable. 

On this, the fifth evening, in a small, 
dirty room, lying upon a wretched bed, was 
the Count. You would not have recognised 
him ; his cheeks were hollow, and his thin 
lips colourless ; his eyes looked large, staring, 
and bright; his beard was neglected and 
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long ; and his broad massive forehead gave 
a deformed appearance to his wasted face. 
Beside him stood a tall, ragged woman, 
whose hard features expressed no pity for 
the sick man, whose rough voice and noisy 
manner were ill suited to the bedroom of a 
man so ill as was the Count de Fauxcour. 

She was arranging a small table that 
stood within reach of the poor invalid, and 
on which were placed medicine-bottles, ono 
or two oranges, and a saucerful of untasted 
food. 

" Are you going to get up to-day ?" asked 
the woman. 

"No, I cannot; I feel so weak, so 
faint." 

"You should have wine or brandy; it 
would strengthen you, and make you a man 
again." 

"Yes, I feel I should like a glass of 
wine. Get me one." 

"Gret you one!" screeched the woman. 
" Give me the money first. I am support- 
ing you out of my own pocket, and it can't 
go on much longer; you must go to the 
workhouse." 
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" Workhouse !" reiterated the Count, in a 
hollow voice. 

" Yes, if you can't pay a poor hard-work- 
ing woman." 

" You have been well paid. Where are 
my clothes ? My watch and chain ? What 
have you done with the little money that 
was in my pocket ?" 

"It was precious little you had about 
you. Your jewellery I pledged, and with 
the money I got a doctor to attend you and 
paid women for sitting up with you when 
you were in the raging fever; but I must 
have more money, or out you go." 

" You shall have some when I get strong, 
when I see my friends." 

" And am I to support you until then ? 
I must get you on the parish." 

" For heaven's sake, don't ; I should die of 
shame." 

" It appears you have more to be ashamed 
of nor that, or you would not have begged 
me to take you when Mrs. Eose gave you 
the door. So you must get the parish 
doctor ; I can't be paying the apothe- 
<5ary." 
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" Why, the money you procured for my 
watch would more than pay my expenses* 
Show me the duplicates." 

" When you are able to pay for them ; not 
till then. Do you heai' ? I wont have the 
apothecary visiting you." 

"Madge, I require no one, I can cure 
myself; only hand me that bundle of papers 
from the corner of the table." The woman 
gave them to the sick man. " Now, Madge, 
if you take that to some apothecary," he 
said, handing a prescription, " he will give 
you some medicine that will cure me." 

" Where is the money?" 

" Madge, you have some." 

"I have none; it is all spent." 

" It cannot be. Do not rob me when I 
am so helpless." 

"What do you say?" said the woman, 
seizing him by the shoulder and shaking 
the wretched man as she spoke. " 111 give 
you over to the police, and tell of how 
mysteriously you came into the neighbour- 
hood. I'll show you who has been your 
friend, you miserly hell hound ! Do you 
hear? you ungrateful dog!" she cried, as 
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she pushed him forcibly back upon the 
pillow. 

The man lay motionless for some time, 
and the woman, becoming terrified, cried, 
" 111 get you the medicine ; don't be foxing 
now. I was only in joke. I'll go for the 
doctor." 

The sick man evidently heard her speak, 
for with an effort he raised his emaciated 
hand and pointed to a jug of water; the 
woman held it to his lips, and having drunk 
a few drops, he fell back exhausted on his 
comfortless bed. 

"I will get him the doctor," sai^ the 
woman ; " if he were to die I might get into 
trouble. I was too hasty," and she threw a 
shawl over her head and ran down the 
stairs. 

When the news of Maud's seizure was 
carried to the Count, he was frantic with 
fear and anger. He blamed her ; had she 
been commonly cautious, it would not, 
could not have occurred ; but she had been 
sulky. " Let her suffer for her stupidity," 
he cried. " She shan't drag me down with 
her." And though he sent Maud word that 
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he would come to her, he packed up a few 
things in a valise, and left the house, with 
the determination of quitting Ireland. He 
went directly to the quays, and found that 
he was too' late for the steamer leaving for 
Liverpool ; so he took the train and went to 
Kingstown, with the intention of crossing to 
Holyhead; but there in the boat he saw 
numerous friends whom he feared to meet. 
He returned to Dublin, and put up at a second- 
rate hotel until the Liverpool boat was again 
to start. The day he was about to leave he 
was startled by reading an advertisement, 
which stated, " If any one knows the where- 
abouts of a Count de Pauxcour, who called 
himself Charmoneaux, or perhaps now has 

assumed another name " The Count 

read no more, but tore up tnat sheet of the 
paper and went to his room, took his valise, 
paid his bill, and left the hotel. 

"What did it mean? Had Maud con- 
fessed, and said her father had instructed 
her to steal it? Or could Eedflight in his 
mad ravings have alluded to Horace's mur- 
der ? Oh ! that was most likely.*' 

When he arrived on the quay, the packet 
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had been gone some moments, and he could 
see her steering her way among the small 
boats that studded the narrow river. 

" That is not the Liverpool packet?" he 
cried, catching one of the sailors by the 
arm. 

" Yes, but she is, sir." 

" Why, I thought I should be too soon. 
Is it not at six it leaves ?" 

" She left on Thursday at six, but to-day 
she started at five." 

" Why this irregularity ?" cried the 
Count. 

" You see, sir," said the man, with a smile, 
" she goes when the tide suits ;" and then 
turning away, he addressed some one as 
" Governor," and asked what was the news. 

The Count, disappointed and annoyed, 
sat down behind a huge mass of wooden 
planks that lay on the quay, and against the 
other side leant the sailor and his firiend. 
They could not see the Count, for the planks 
towered above their heads ; but the Count 
could hear every word they uttered, and 
soon he became an attentive listener. 

The sailor s friend was telling his com- 
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panion the latest particulars about Meldon's 
murder. When they had conversed for some 
time, the old man said — 

" The mystery will soon be unravelled ; 
for the Wilson who was murdered was seen by 
a young gentleman, and he swears to having 
frequently remarked him going into his 
neighbour's house. This neighbour is called 
De Charmoneaux, but his real name is De 
Fauxcour ; and I see here is a description of 
this Count, which I suppose is put in by the 
police." 

" Eead it for us," said the sailor. 

But De Fauxcour did not remain to hear 
the perusal : and when the sailor said he had 
seen a gentleman who answered to the de- 
scription, the gentleman was driving along 
the quay in a closed cab. 

Where should he go ? He knew not. Not 
to any hotel; there he should surely be 
' detected, and it would be dangerous to quit 
Dublin. So he went to some wretched 
eating-house, where for some weeks he oc- 
cupied the upper rooms. 

From the constant confinement to the 
house, the Count became very ill : he sent 
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for his favourite medicine, but it did not 
reUeve the pain in his head and limbs ; and 
at last he became so much worse that the 
landlady sent for the doctor, who pro- 
nounced his malady to be fever. So the 
tenant got notice to leave, for a person with 
a contagious disorder " could not remain in 
any one's house," the landlady said, a& 
she helped the poor creature to pack hi& 
clothes. 

" Do you know anywhere I could go ?" 
asked the Count, as he sank exhausted from 
the exertion of packing. 

" Well, I do know a woman that will take 
you. It is a top room she has." 

" I don't care where the room be, so as I 
only can lie down." 

" Well, I'll go and see about this woman : 
she is honest, cleanly, and good-hearted." 

This was the character De Fauxcour got 
of Madge McCarthy ; and the only reason 
the landlady had for thus lauding the woman, 
was that she did charing for her, and took 
out her payment in innumerable half-glasses 
of whisky at the bar. 

Madge went home and prepared the room,. 
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came back, called a cab, and carried the 
invalid, who had become quite faint, down 
to it, and in a few minutes he was in his 
miserable room lying on a hard flock bed. 
With a groan of anguish he shut his eyes, 
feeling that his heart would break. But he 
was not long awake to the miseries that sur- 
rounded him ; he saw not the greedy eyes 
of the hardened, vicious woman dilating as 
she examined his watch and trinkets ; he 
heard not the quarrelling between Madge 
and her husband for the few coins that were 
in his purse ; he was unaware of the daily 
visits to the pawn office with his things to 
procure drink for herself and her worthless 
spouse. No, his mind was wandering now 
back to scenes of pleasure ; but often the 
dark events of his life would haunt him, and 
then his violence became dangerous. But 
after a few days the fever abated, conscious- 
ness returned, and he was awake to his 
desolate position. His watch, money, clothes 
were gone, and yet he feared to complain ; 
for Madge was so cruel, that to punish him 
she would leave no water by his side ; and 
during the long lonely night he lay awake 
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pining for one drop of liquid to moisten his 
parched lips. 

The Count was now gradually recovering, 
but felt that insatiable hunger from which 
those convalescent from fever often suffer, 
and there was nothing to appease his appetite. 

Madge, thinking he had some means of 
getting money, was determined he should 
procure it for himself. 

" I shall never get well if I remain here 
with this detestable hag !" he muttered, the 
very morning we find him lying on his 
wretched bed waiting for Madge to give 
him his breakfast. 

And when she did come with some cold 
tea and a hard crust, the conversation that 
we have heard took place. And now she is 
breathlessly running to get the doctor to 
visit him, for she feared that by her rough- 
ness she had killed her lodger. 

But whilst she was away, De Fauxcour 
recovered. 

" I must escape," he cried. " I must 
get away; perhaps Claud is in Dublin. 
rU get her to inquire ; and when I leave 
here, will not my heart be glad !" 
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Madge returned with the apothecary, 
who said people in the patient's weak state 
often fainted. However, he gave him a 
draught, for which he insisted on being paid 
two shillings and sixpence. 

After some altercation with Madge, 
he knocked off the sixpence, and took 
a nice new florin from that humane 
woman. 

When the apothecary was gone, Madge 
turned towards the sick man with an angry 
look. "You see what your humbugging cost 
me," she said. 

" It is your own roughness/' 

" Koughness !" cried the woman. " Why, 
it is too quiet I am. Look at me running 
for the doctor this hot melting day," she 
continued, wiping the perspiration from her 
forehead. " If you had some hospital nurse 
to deal with you — ^but you beggars " 

" Beggars !" exclaimed the Count, as he 
looked at the woman with indignation. 

" Yes, beggars. What else are you ? 
Pay your rent like an honourable man, and 
then I'll call you what you ought to be — a 
gentleman." 
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" Madge, I have long been thinking, and 
your growing nnkindness and often-repeated 
taunts have caused me to determine, upon 
an act that will give me some pain ; I'll send 
a message to a friend of mine,' asking him to 
come and see me. Will you take it ?" 

" Not to-night ; it is too hot." 

" Yes, to-night ; he may be in Dublin to- 
night, and to-morrow may be sailing for 
England." 

"Where is he to be found?" 

"I do not know. He may not be in 
town; he was not when I came to my last 
lodgings." 

" And do you think Tm going to hawk 
myself up and down the streets looking for 
a man that may be in America? Why, 
then, I'm obliged to you." 

" You will have no difficulty in jfinding 
where he lives, if he be in Dublin ; if he be 
riot, why, I must devise some other means 
of repaying your kindness and attention. 
But if you go to the Shelboum Hotel, in 
Stephen's Green, and ask if Mr. Claud 
Daly is staying there — ^if in Dublin, he will 
be there — and if he is, see him, and give 
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him a message that I will send. Will you 
go, Madge?" 

" What am I to have if I go ?" 

" If he comes here, you shall have twenty 
pounds.'* 

" Then I'll be off after dinner," cried the 
woman, hastening from the room. 

"Do not leave me without water," cried 
the Count. 

Madge, in anticipation of a reward from 
a rich relation, had determined to make the 
patient forget past unkindnesses by being 
now very attentive ; so she came back, and 
poured some water from a medicine-bottle 
into a small bowl of blue delf, and left it 
near the end of the table, within the reach 
of the Count. 

" Will I shut the window ?" she asked, as 
she crossed the room. 

" No, Madge ; open it wide, I feel so hot 
and faint. I fear the fever is coming on." 

"Why every one is hot this unnatural 
weather," said the woman, as she pushed up 
the window. "Now be quiet, and 111 
come up in half an hour to learn all 
particulars." 
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When Mrs. McCarthy returned to the 
sick-room she looked as if she had dined. 

" You see, I have brought you what you 
asked me for," said Madge, uncorking a 
bottle of medicine, and leaving it on the 
table. " It can't be much use," she con- 
tinued, as she steadied herself by holding a 
chair; sure, it is just like water. Well, 
well ! you haven't a word of thanks for my 
kindness." 

The Count had forgotten all about his 
request to get the medicine, and thought 
she alluded to some bottles of water she 
put on the table. He thanked her, and 
then gave his message. She was to tell 
Mr. Daly that a gentleman wanted him, and 
Claud was to come that night, and Mrs. 
McCarthy was to say anything she thought 
proper to induce him to use despatch. 

Mrs. McCarthy staggered from the room, 
and the Count, exhausted fr&m the exertion 
of explaining whereabouts Claud was to be 
found, fell back, and was soon in a heavy sleep. 

After many diflSculties connected with 
her dinner, Mrs. McCarthy reached the 
hotel. Mr. Daly was there, and kindly 
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saw the woman. He heard her story, 
and guessing 'who the gentleman was, 
promised to follow her ; and when 
Madge was gone, he drove to Mr. White- 
head's to beg his company.' The kind old 
man gladly consented, and they were about 
to leave the house when the sound of 
distant thunder fell upon their ears. 

'' There is going to be a storm," said Mr. 
Whitehead. " Let us wait until it has 
ceased ;' and both sat down, waiting for the 
storm to blow over." 

Mrs. McCarthy, when she saw the light- 
ning, thought that the best thing she could 
do was to go where there were plenty of 
people, so she ran into a grand gin-palace, 
and treated herself to a glass of whisky. 

The Count had been asleep some time, 
and heard nothing of the raging storm ; 
but as a stream of lightning flashed across 
his eyes, he st!irted up in terror. " What 
was it ?" A peal of thunder followed that 
seemed to shake the old tumbledown house, 
and then dark lowering clouds, so heavy and 
thick that they looked to be but a few feet 
from the window, were answers to his ques- 
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tion. He called for Mrs. McCarthy to 
close the window; but no one answered. 
" They cannot hear me ; my throat is so 
parched," and he stretched ont his hand to 
the bowl ; but there was no water, he had 
drunk it all. He then took the bottles, but 
they were empty. " Curse her !" he mut- 
tered, and he suddenly felt sorry, he knew 
not why. But a strange fear came over 
him as the clouds opened, and burning fire 
rushed out. It then seemed to him as if 
there were a Grod — an angry Grod — who was 
about to annihilate with His own awful 
weapons the creature who had neglected His 
precepts, denied His power, and taught 
others to disbelieve in His Omnipotence. 
*' Water — water !" But his nurse was not 
within call. "Oh, I have wronged her; 
here is some " and he poured the medicine 
that Mrs. McCarthy had brought into the 
bowl, and thinking it was water, he took a 
great draught, and so parched was his 
mouth that he did not feel the slightly 
bitter taste until he had drained the cup. 
^'It tastes like strychnia,'* he thought; 
" but it must be fancy, none could have got 
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into the water. Yes, yes, it must be 
strychnia/' he cried, as he felt his fingers 
twitch. "I gave her the prescription. I 
am poisoned ! Mrs. McCarthy ! — Madge \ 
God ! my throat is becoming stiff! 
Help — ^help !" and he tried to raise himself. 
But a violent spasm caused him to writhe 
in agony, and when it ceased he could not 
speak ; his mouth was closed as with a vice^ 
And again and again the convulsive tits 
would occur. He moaned ; but his moans 
were answered by the loud thunder, in 
whose sound he thought he heard the voice 
of an offended Deity. He tried to close his 
eyes, not to see the awful flashes that glanced 
into his room ; but he had no power. 
Through the open window the rain beat in, 
but, though by his bedside, he had not 
the strength to close the casement. He 
could see, hear, and feel the storm ! 

The clouds gathered nearer, the light- 
ning seemed more bright in the darkness, 
the thunder more terrific in the night, and 
his spasmodic fits became hourly worse, and 
no one came to aid the sufferer. 

The scenes of his life passed before his 
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•eyes, but none so appalled him as the 
one by the river Seine. He had thought 
little of it in health, but now he saw the 
murdered man : it was he whose eyes 
flashed fire, whose mouth bellowed forth 
the thunder; it was his hands who grasped 
his throat. God ! how tight was the 
hold ! For hours he suffered this agony, for 
his mind was clear to the last. Every pain 
he keenly felt ; every spasm shook his entire 
frame. He felt thirsty ; but there was no 
water to wet his lips ; there was an orange, 
but he could not reach it. The rain beat in 
qipon his uncovered feet, and he had no 
power to shelter them ; the wind blew cold 
through the open window, but shut it, 
alas ! he could not. He heard late on in 
the night the voice of Madge McCarthy ; 
but to articulate her name was now impos- 
sible ; he could only look at the door, and 
hope she might enter. And how long he 
thus suffered I know not, but when Madge 
Tisited the room in the morning, she 
shrieked, for on the bed lay a hideous 
•distorted corpse. 




, CHAPTER VII. 

BEFORE THE TRIAL. 

L HE sitting-room in Mr. White- 
head's lodgings looked comfor- 
table and homely. The shut- 
ters were closed, and the 
curtains drawn, to keep out 
the fog and cold of the damp November 
evening. The fire blazed brightly, and the 
dancing flames joined with the tiny kettle 
on the old-&shioned bricklioh in chirping a 
cheerful chorus. On a table near the fire 
was a tea-tray, on which were three caps 
and saucers, a cream-jug, and a plate of 
nicely cut bread and butter. The teapot 
was placed on the fender, evidently to keep 
its contents warm until the third person 
might arrive, fur there were only two in the 
room. 

In such a room you might expect to see 
happy, merry-faced people, but instead we 
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discover Mabel Meldon, convalescent from 
her serious illness, lying on the conch, her 
sad, anxious expression telling plainer than 
words what have been and what are her suf- 
ferings, and Mr. Whitehead sitting with his 
elbow on the table supporting his aching 
brow with his thin, white hand. He is 
thinking of Maud, to-morrow to be tried for 
a crime she never committed, and wonder- 
ing what will be the verdict, " Guilty, or not 
guilty." 

" Mabel, you must feel tired," said Mr. 
Whitehead, after some moments of silence. 
" I am almost glad that you were dis- 
missed this morning from the hospital, for 
I can comfort you if all comes to the 
worst." 

" But she will not be convicted ; she is 
innocent, I know. I could swear that 
what she said is true. Meldon, my poor, 
murdered husband, did take that letter !" 

"Why speak so energetically? What 
reason have you for stating that he took it ?" 
asked the old man. " You do not know ; 
you did not see him take the letter. 

" No ; but he told me that he would. 
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"Mabel, tell rae all you know. Your 
evidence may save my poor child. No, no. 
Mora ! your place shall not be robbed !" he 
exclaimed, as the words recalled the poor, 
blighted girl to his mind ; " Maud is but my 
second child." 

" If my evidence could save her, even if 
she were condemned, which God in His kind 
mercy forbid ! could it but mitigate her 
punishment, I would gladly speak, though 
secrets might be told which now the world 
need never know." 

" Confide in me ; tell me without alluding 
to those secrets of your heart " 

" They are not ray secrets ; but I have a 
secret too which must be told to you and 
all the world." 

Mr. Whitehead, fearing that the mother's 
weakness had been inherited by the daugh- 
ter, for the woman's eyes looked bright and 
wild, changed the conversation, by asking 
Mabel to take a cup of tea. 

When Mabel had drunk a little tea, she 
laid down the cup, and said, quietly, " Mr. 
Whitehead, my reason for not wishing to 
appear in Court is, that I know what the 
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Count expected to be, and indeed may be, in 
Eedflight's note ; but were it not for that 
I would go, for I could swear that Meldon 
promised to take the letter. Listen, ask no 
questions, and I'll tell you all that I deem 
necessary to say, to prove Maud's — ^my poor 
child's innocence." And then she related 
how, to save her from being turned from 
the door, yet not knowing wh}^ it was to be 
done, Maud promised to steal the letter. 
As she spoke Mr. Whitehead came near to 
where she sat. " Speak low, Mabel ; whisper 
what you have to say." Mabel subdued 
her voice, and told of her meeting with her 
husband. 

" But why were they so anxious that the 
letter should not reach Daly ? Maud says 
it contains nothing of any import. She 
heard Eedflight repeat it. 

" They thought it was — ^but that is a 
secret : it is not mine ; it belongs to the 
dead, and there let it rest. It is the fear of 
being asked that question that has almost 
determined me on not going into Court." 

" Would you disclose this secret if it were 
to save Maud ?" 
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" / would! but it will not save her : it will 
only give her pain. Better she should be 
ignorant of her father's crimes." 

"Mabel, your disclosing what you told 
me, I think, ought to save Maud, itou can 
positively swear that he said he would take 
the letter?" 

" I can." 

" And will you ?" 

"/ will! but if possible spare me the 
ordeal." 

When tea was over, Mr. Whitehead made 
some excuse for leaving Mabel, and hailing 
a cab, he drove to the private house of 
Maud's attorney, which was situated some 
little way from town. 

Mabel was alone foj the first time for 
many weeks. ,When in hospital, there was 
always some companion watching her every 
movement, listening to her every exclama- 
tion ; but now at last she was in quietude. 
She could think, but painful seemed to be 
her thoughts, varied seemed to be the ideas 
that flashed across her mind, and at last 
an expression of determination played 
round her mouth, and she inaudibly mut- 
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tered, "I'll do it to-night before she is 
set free ; I'll confess all ; it will make me 
happier." 

For many minutes she lay muttering to 
herself, and thinking on what she should 
say ; and evidently the confession she was 
about to make was a painful one, for the hot 
blush of shame often came to her hollow 
cheeks. But her meditations were soon 
interrupted by the entrance of Claud Daly. 

" How is she ? how is Maud ?" cried 
Mabel, rising, and looking anxiously towards 
the young man. 

" As we might expect," said Claud, sor- 
rowfully. " She is resigned to whatever 
may be the verdict, but the uncertainty of 
her fate makes her nervous and anxious for 
the morrow. But what dreary hours she 
will have to pass," he continued, as if 
thinking aloud, " before the Court will open ! 
Poor Maud! how different you might 
have been had you had other parents !" 

" Do not curse them." 

" Curse them, Mrs. Meldon !" said Claud, 
with surprise ; " such an idea never entered 
my head," he continued, as he sat by the 
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poor, excited invalid. " I always liked 
Maud, but I never felt the same love for her 
as I feel now. We sat and talked, and 
when we parted, I, for the first time, kissed 
her cheek." 

" Thank Heaven ! thank Heaven !" cried 
Mabel, " she has found a friend." 

" We are cousins," said Claud. 

" No, no, Claud ! she is not your cousin ; 
she is not a Daly ! she is my child !" And the 
woman hid her face in her hands as she 
uttered the last words. 

" Oh, Mabel ! what are you saying !" 

"Nothing, Claud; I am weak, and my 
mind wanders," cried the woman. " Oh ! 
could you forgive a person guilty of a great 
deception ?" 

At this moment a knock was heard at 
the hall-door, and Claud, thinking it might 
be some stranger, tried to soothe the invalid, 
whose mind, he feared, had suffered from 
her late illness. 

The door was soon opened, and the sound 
of a man taking three steps at a time was 
heard on the stairs. 
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" Come in !'' cried Claud, as the person 
knocked at the door, and Middleton entered 
the room. 

" Claud, forgive my intruding upon your 
privacy ; but I have been away for some 
weeks on business, and came this evening to 
Dublin. I went to the gaol, hoping by a 
good bribe to get to see Miss De Fauxcour ; 
but no golden key would open their hearts, 
and perhaps it is best, she might have been 
displeased. Then the fellows told me you 
had been with her ; so I came to hear how 
she is, to know how she looks, feels. Oh, 
tell me, for God's sake !" 

When Claud had spoken with his friend 
for some time, Middleton rose to leave. 
" As you have been so good as to tell me all 
about Miss De Fauxcour, Til tell you about 
some one I travelled with all this day. I 
crossed from Holyhead with Miss Meldon." 
Claud coloured and looked confused. " And 
she is as pretty as ever. She was with 
some old dowager and a young fellow, who 
would make a good slaveslasher, to judge 
from the manner he treated an unfortunate 
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servant or valet that was in attendance upon 
•his mightiness. Do you know the people, 
Claud r 

*^ No ; but I have frequently seen Mrs. 
Drawdle — a short, stout, vulgar-looking 
woman." 

" Precisely ; and her son is a short, stout, 
vulgar-looking man. How that pretty, re- 
fined girl could ever consent to become his 
wife ?" 

" Whose wife ? Of whom are you speak- 
ing, Middleton ?" cried Claud, as he stared 
into the young man s face. 

" Why, of Miss Meldon's engagement to 
Sidney Drawdle. She will have wealth, 
and all that, but she could not love such a 
creature as Sidney." 

"Flora wiU never marry a man whom 
she could not respect. I don't credit the 
report." 

'' Why, Claud, you seem put out by this 

" I am not put out ; I — I am naturally 
surprised that she should choose a fellow 
like the one you describe. Tou yourself 
are astonished." 
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" I own that I am ; but I am not angry. 
She has learned the lesson, poor girl, that a 
penniless governess must make some sacri- 
fice, if she wishes to marry a rich young 
fellow. At first, I heard from a friend of 
Sidney's that she refused him ; but now I 
believe it is all settled." 

"Oh, Flora, Flora!" cried Claud. 

*' Why, Claud, my boy, I thought it was 
all over, or I would not have alluded to a 
subject which seems to give you such pain. 
When you gave her up " 

" I never gave her up ; understand, Mid- 
dleton, it was she refused me." 

" Well, I beg pardon ; but the Count 
told me " 

" Will you believe me ?" 

" Claud, I do believe you. I know that 
Flora is a priceless flower; and had you 
taken my advice, she would not be going to 
marry a fellow for whom she is quite un- 
suited, and you would not be this miserable 
fellow, wishing for a girl, and fearing to 
marry her because some of your relations 
would not ask you to some state dinner- 
parties on your marriage." 
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"Still you speak as if it were I who 
separated us. It was she/' 

'' Claud, my boy, she saw you were 
struggling with something — ^that one-half 
of you was saying, ' Flora, be mine/ whilst 
the other half cried, 'Claud, remember 
your name, your family/ " 

"Middleton, we have been friends; I 
have confided in you, but do not presume 
upon it — do not probe too violently my 
most tender feelings/' 

" Claud, give me your hand. I am your 
friend, and were I not I should not speak 
as I do now. I came here to-night because I 
heard that Flora had engaged herself to a 
fellow she never can respect. Ill try, I said, 
does Claud love her still, and if he does, I'll 
lay no stone unturned to bring ' them to- 
gether/' 

" You can never bring us together. We 
love each other ; but we can never, never be 
married." 

'' Then I say that if either of you, loving 
each other as you say you do, swear before 
God's altar to love another, that you commit 
perjury." 
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'' Middleton !" 

" Claud, good night. Ill come to-morrow 
to see you," cried Middleton, as lie ran 
down the stairs. 

"You forget the trial comes off to- 
morrow. 

"Ah, so it does. Claud, let us part 
friends. Anything I said was because I 
esteem you as a brother, and I know she 
will not be happy with Sidney Drawdle, 
who is marrying her for her pretty face, for 
he cannot appreciate such a mind as that of 
Flora Meldon's. Claud, you will forgive 
me ? Let us be friends, for we both have a 
heavy day before us. Tou know what my 
love is for Maud. You can imagine what 

your feelings would be if but I stay too 

long talking ; I must get home. Grod send 
that to-morrow night she may be with us 
its of old." 

Middleton pressed Daly's hand in the 
dark hall, and rushed into the street, for he 
felt the tears coming to his eyes, and was 
ashamed that Claud should see how effemi- 
nate he was. Claud returned to the room 
lieart-sore and wretched, but his eyes were 
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dry ; they burned in their sockets : to weep 
would hare been a relief. 

" My dear Mrs. Meldon, I must apologize 
for not introducing you to Mr. Middleton ; 
but at first he seemed so excited, and then 
when he spoke of your daughter — ^Tou see 
he speaks well of her — every one does. 
Flora will be a great comfort to you after 
your long separation/' 

" Is she not Eke Maud ?'* asked the 
woman, quietly. 

" Yes, Y&rj similar/' And Claud showed 
how the two girls resembled each other, 
and in what they differed, and ended by 
declaring that his cousin since her im- 
prisonment had grown daily more like 
Flora Meldon. 

When Claud concluded, Mabel made no 
reply. She perceived that he preferred Flora 
to Maud, and the knowledge made her sad. 
Thus relapsing into silence they sat each 
busy with their own thoughts until Mr. 
Whitehead returned. 

" I have been to the solicitor," cried the 
old man in a cheerful voice^ as Claud re- 
lieved him of his coat. 
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" Well," exclaimed Mabel, eagerly. 

" And lie says your evidence would be of 
no legal value, and he prefers that no one 
should know of your existence," replied Mr. 
Whitehead, as he smiled and kindly took 
Mabel's hand. 

" I am glad of that," said the woman, re- 
lieved by the intelligence. " And your face 
expresses hope. Is there any ?" 

" Yes. Mr. Meek says she is certain to 
get off. They have witnesses to prove 
Heaven only knows what. And though 
your evidence in one point would be of 
essential service, yet even were it legal your 
knowing that she went with the determina- 
tion to take the letter " 

"And did she?" cried Claud. 

" I forgot you were not present when 
Mabel told me the story." 

" She did, Claud ; but she was coerced 
into it by her father. By-aiid-by I shall, 
with Mabel's permission, tell you all." 

A light supper was prepared, but the only 
one who ate heartily was Mr. Whitehead — 
heretofore he had been most doleful; but 
Mr. Meek had so raised his spirits that he 
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seemed to imagine that there never was such 
a victory as the one Maud would gain on 
the morrow. 

After supper Claud retired. Mr. White- 
head had procured two bedrooms, in ad- 
dition to his own apartments— one was for 
Mrs. Meldon, and the other for Maud when 
she returned from the trial. In the latter 
Claud was to sleep that night. 

When he was gone Mr. Whitehead asked 
Mabel would she not retire. 

" No, I could not sleep ; and if you would 
stay with me for a little while, I so want to 
speak to you, to tell you something that I 
should have long since confessed." 

" What is it." 

"First let me ask you why did Claud 
Daly give up Flora Meldon ?" 

" That you must not ask me." 

" If I disclose my secret first ? Oh, do tell 
me! Mr. Middleton was here; he chid 
Claud for abandoning a girl he loved, and 
Claud looked so pained when he heard that 
she was to be married to a Mr. Drawdle." 

" But such is not the case." 

" It is. Mr. Middleton travelled with her 
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to-day from England, and he heard it for a 
fact ; but he still advised Claud to go and 
again ask Flora's hand; and the answer 
was, 'I love her, but we never can be married/ 
Will you not gratify me by saying why 
it is that those two, who so love each other, 
cannot be united?" Mr. Whitehead said 
nothing, and Mabel cried, " Is it her birth ? 
I fear it is, from what Mr. Middleton said. 
Oh, Mr. Whitehead, for ,God's sake speak V 

"It is her birth. You know the Daly 
pride. It was bom in Claud." 

" How did he then ever come to love 
Flora?" 

In a few sentences Mr. Whitehead re- 
lated the whole story of the flirtation, the 
agreement of marriage, and the subtle con- 
duct of the Count. 

" And did Maud de Fauxcour love him ?" 
interrupted Mabel. 

" I do not think she did/' answered her 
companion ; and then he finished his story 
by repeating Flora's vow. 

" Claud loves her still," mused Mabel. 

" And I cannot believe that she bas ac- 
cepted Drawdle, for her heart is Claud's, 
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said Mr. Whitehead ; " but she will never 
break her vow, or they might be married, 
for his pride is conquered." 

" Does he love Maud ?" 

"I cannot comprehend the meaning of 
your questions," answered Mr. Whitehead, 
surveying Mabel as she looked eagerly 
towards him expecting his reply. 

*' Oh, tell me, tell me, and I'll explain !" 

" Claud does not love Maud in the way 
he loves Flora. He looks upon her as a 
Qousin who is dear to him, and she is still 
dearer since her young brow is shaded with 
trouble. He would propose for her" — here 
an expression of pain came over Mabel's pale 
face — " that is, if Flora were married, and 
he would be a kind, gentle husband ; but she 
would not consent, for her heart is centred 
on Hugh Middleton." 

" Are you sure ?" 

" I could swear it. But Mabel, you look 
faint." 

" My looks deceive you. I am stronger 
than I have been for many years, or I could 
hot say the words I am about to utter. Oh, 
Mr. Whitehead, you must not turn me from 
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jour house — ^you must not cast me off, for 
I was mucli tempted. I could not help it. 
I tried, but was too weak." 

Mabel as she spoke sobbed piteously, and 
Mr. Whitehead crossed to where she lay, 
and sat beside her. 

'' Do you think," she said, earnestly look- 
ing into his face as she. rose from the sofa, 
" that Mr. Middleton would think the same 
of Maud if — ^if he knew — ^knew " 

" Knew what, Mabel ?" 

" That she was not the Count's child ?" 

" Not the Count de Tauxcour's 
daughter ?" 

'' No ; she is mine — my own — own child !" 

" Mabel !" exclaimed Mr. Whitehead, 
rising. 

" The intelligence may grieve Maud," 
€ried the woman, throwing herself at the 
man's feet, "the world may deem it incredible; 
but it is true. Ay, as I hope to enter into 
Heaven, it is true she is my child. I took 
her with me to Paris, and left in my mother's 
cottage the baby for whom it was expected 
I should sacrifice every feeling of motherly 
love." 
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Mr. Whitehead stood amazed. " Was she- 
speaking the truth ? Or was it the babbling 
of a poor maniac ?" The wild expression of 
her staring eyes, and the remembrance of her 
mother's weakness, inclined him to think the 
latter. And he raised her from the ground 
and begged her to be seated. 

" You do not credit my story, but it is 
true. The children were changed, and it 
was I who changed them. Oh, believe me^ 
Mr. Whitehead ; for what do I gain by the 
confession ? I show you how I deceived my 
mistress, and let her die still undeceived. I 
prove how my sinfulness has been punished. 
Not only now do I suffer, when my child is 
about to appear before the world, if not as a 
convicted, at least as an accused woman, but 
from the hour I left Ireland the sting of 
remorse has been festering my breast. When 
it was denied me to teach my child that, 
there was a God ; when once she was taken 
from me for disobeying that command, what 
were not my feelings ? They were like the 
regrets of the damned, who have seen the 
face of their Creator, and know that they 
have lost Him for ever." 
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Mr. Whitehead kindly led Mabel to a 
seat, and pouring some wine in a glass, gave 
it to her to drink. 

Having drained the tumbler, Mabel said, 
'* You remember, Mr. Whitehead, the morn- 
ing that my mistress had to leave the Hall.*' 
Mr. Whitehead nodded. "Well, during 
that visit I changed the dresses of both 
infants; but Maud's cried so much that, 
fearing to be detected in my crime, I gave 
her a soothing dose, and I well remember 
my terror, for it fell suddenly asleep, and I 
thought " 

" That you had poisoned the child," said 
Mr. Whitehead. " Well, Mabel, I am glad 
that it was by accident, and not intent, that 
the child was in the state I found it. I 
believed that you had tried to murder your 
own infant." 

"0 God forbid!" 

" For you said you would never leave it 
to strangers, who would make the poor help- 
less thing suffer for her parent's sin." 

" And remembering that I had said that, 
did you not suspect ?" 

"No, I did not; but, now I think, your 
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mother did, for she was aboat to make 
exclamation when I prevented her 
ance, for I feared that she was going 
that you had poisoned the baby, and as 
were people in the kitcbes, I whlspen 
to he cantions, and never to mention 
to me, what had occnired ; for I fearei 
the report wonld go abroad." 

"Bat did not the neighbonrs reo 
her?" 

" No, for tbe next day I sent hei 
friend's hoose for some time, and wh< 
returned it was natural that tiie baby $ 
have altered." 

For many hoars they sat conversing 
bygone days, and when the fire went o\ 
the candles bamed low, they parted 1 
night. 

"Ton will forgive me?" said ] 
hambly. 

" I have nothing to forgive ; ask 
i_ that have. Yoa have much to excuse 

j taking the child, but you should hav 

closed the secret long since." 

" I should, but I was afraid ; nor v 
now if /tc, the Count, were alive." 

i' 
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" Then pray to God to-night. He knows 
your heart ; and when you feel that he has 
pardoned your sin, j'-ou may be at peace, for 
the two girls' forgiveness will easily be ob- 
tained/' 

Wlien Mr. Whitehead was going to his 
room, he had to pass Claud's door. " I'll 
tell him the news," he said, as he quietly 
— ^without knocking — turned the handle. 
^* There can be now no objection to his 
marrying Flora." 

Claud was not asleep, and Mr. Whitehead 
told him all that he had just heard. 

"Why, you are not as overjoyed as I 
expected you would be," he said. " Remem- 
ber, she can be yours without breaking her 
vow. 

"Ay, one vow, but not another. She 
has promised, I hear, to be the wife of 
Sidney Drawdle." 

Mr. Whitehead laughed heartily at the 
idea. " She will never marry that brainless 
puppy as long as her name is Flora. But 
I forgot, her name is now Maud de Faux- 
€our. Ah, poor Maud ! your trial is to come 
off to-morrow. Oh that God may not punish 
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the mother through the child ! I hope and 
trust all will be well." And so saying, he 
left Claud and went to his own room, and 
kneeling down, he prayed God to have mercy 
on the poor imprisoned girl. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

GUILTT OR NOT GUILTY. 

f N the morning of Maud's trial 
Mrs. Drawdle, in walking cos- 
tume, sat at her breakfast- 
table, Sidney, also equipped 
for out-door exercise, was 
seated opposite her. Mr. Drawdle and 
Flora were likewise of the party ; but as 
neither intended visiting the Courts, they 
wore their usual morning dress. 

" You needn't hurry yourself, we have an 
hour and a half yet," said Sidney to his 
mother, who was trying every expedient to 
cool her tea, which she had poured into her 
saucer, and was now ruffling its surface with 
many and vigorous patfs. 

" But to get any kind of a place we must 
be there long before the doors are open. 
Miss Meldon, do not be so stingy with the 
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milk; it is not two and sixpence a quarts 
thank God. That gentleman — Thank you, 
that will do; you will make it all milk^ 
Well, as 1 was saying, that Mr. Middleton 
is a very nice youog man, and seems very 
much interested about the girl that is up 
for stealing the letter. I always forget her 
name. Oh, Miss Faxcore. And he says he 
met you at Mrs. Lawson^s. Why really. 
Miss Meldon, you got to know some 
very genteel people when in your last 
place.'' 

" Last place !" reiterated Sidney, with his 
mouth quite full. " Why, mother, one 
would imagine (food in the mouth all the 
time) that it was of a house- (food swal- 
lowed with great danger of heing choked) 
maid you were speaking. I wonder Miss 
Meldon stands it." 

" I am sure I meant no offence," replied 
his mother ; " and Miss Meldon knows I 
am the last person to throw her poverty and 
subordinate position in her face : and when 
she does not mind, I don't think you need 
make a Miss Molly of yourself by inter- 
fering between me and my " 
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" Servants," interrupted Sidney, with a 
little laugh. 

"Eeally, Mr. Sidney Drawdle, I beg,"^ 
pleaded Flora. 

" Would you give ine another cup of tea. 
Miss Meldon?'^ said Mr. Drawdle, who 
seemed to be the only one of the family who 
had any refined feeling; and then he 
addressed Sidney about some subject that 
interested the young man and his mother, 
and so turned the conversation. This little 
act of kindness was repaid by a look of 
gratitude and thanks from the poor girl, 
who always suffered keenly when such 
scenes — and they were of frequent occur ^ 
rence — were enacted. 

Equanimity being restored, and Mrs. 
Drawdle finding that she would have time 
to take at least half a cup of tea, had it 
poured out, and was raising it to her lips 
when Mrs. Moore O'Donnel was announced. 
She was gorgeously attired, and on her 
breast was the portrait of the immortal 
Tommy. 

" My dear," said that lady, as she fussed 
into the room, and kissed Mrs. Drawdle, and 
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bowed stiffly to the governess, for the 
governess had taken Sidney from her 
beautiful daughter Thomasina, "we shall 
certainly be late. It is at half-past ten that 
the trial is to commence, and it is now 
past ten." 

This announcement put Mrs. Drawdle 
into a great heat, and made her declaim 
against the taking of hot tea when you are 
in a hurry. " Miss Meldon, whilst I remem- 
ber it, will you get me my fan ? I'll surely 
forget it. Sidney dear, will you open the 
window ?" but the young gentleman either 
did not hear or heed his mother's request ; 
for he ran upstairs, calling the servant to 
come and find his gloves. 

When Mrs. Moore O'Donnel heard that 
Miss Meldon was not coming, as the being 
present at the trial would be to her a most 
painful ordeal, she exclaimed, "Absurd! 
She must come, or we shall get no place ; for 
you see, my dear Mrs. Drawdle, neither 
you nor I are young, and our husbands are 
not rich solicitors with lots of briefs just fit 
for junior barristers, neither do we give 
dinners : you intend to do so, and if the 
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young stufi-gowns knew that, it would be 
to our advantage. Well, now our only 
chance of getting a good place is by having 
a pretty-faced girl with us. When some 
young fellow sees us with Miss Meldon, 
he'll get us a good seat, for, not knowing 
that she is the companion, he will be anxious 
to get introduced to the beautiful girl." 

The poet's grandniece had laid her case 
well, and when Flora returned with the fan 
she was told that she should come to the 
trial. " For Mrs. Drawdle thinks she will 
not be able to bear the heat of the Court," 
said Mrs. Moore O'Donnel, smilingly ; 
" and she would feel awkward lea\dng the 
building alone." 

Of course Flora could not make any fur- 
ther objection, so with a heavy heart she 
went to her room, and soon returned with a 
dark shawl and bonnet on, and tied over 
her face was a thick veil. The ladies were 
indignant at her dressing as if she were 
going to market ; and Mrs. Drawdle, by the 
advice of the poet's grandniece, was send- 
ing her to change her bonnet, when Sidney 
cried out that they would be too late. 
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"Are you coining?" said Mrs. Moore 
O'Donnel. 

" Of course I am," was the reply. 

" Then we must each take his arm," 
whispered Mrs. Moore O'Donnel to his 
mother ; for Miss Meldon must be free, or 
no chance of a place." 

When they arrived, Mrs. Drawdle found 
that her friend had been talking nonsense ; 
for no barister, young or old, or indeed any- 
body else, took the slightest notice of them, 
except to push them here and there. 

" Had I come with Mrs. Smith," mused 
Mrs. Moore O'Donnel, "what a place I 
should have had ! It was madness to come 
with a person who has not a dinner-giving 
home." And then looking at Flora, she whis- 
pered, " It is all on account of the bonnet." 

" There is no use of standing here when 
every one is getting into Court," said Sidney. 
So they made their way to the gallery, but 
not a place was to be had, though the door 
had not been opened for many minutes . 

"If we could see Mr. Jones or Mr. 
Temple — they are engaged in the case," 
said Mrs. Moore O'Donnel. 
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"Then they would not be bothered 
speaking to us if they were here," ex- 
claimed Sidney ; " but I see a man who will 
get us what we want/' and he walked up to 
a crier, and showing him a sovereign, said, 
" That is to be given for four seats." 

''Well, come with me," answered the 
man, " and I'll see what I can do ;" so say- 
ing, he led them by a side door into the 
Court. "There is the best seat in the 
Court," he cried, pointing to a bench under 
the jury-box, and separated from the bar- 
risters by a low partition. " You see, the 
advantage of that place is, that you are 
forninst every witness that comes on the 
table, for they are put facing the jury. 
Then you'll have a good view of the 
prisoner, for she will be here," he said, 
pointing to a box situated at the back of 
the Court, " and you can't miss hearing 
6 very word that the judges may utter, for 
they sit. on the throne there, facing the 
prisoner, and the counsel will be under their 
lordships. But you better take your sates, 
or somebody will be beforehand with them." 

Flora sat at the end nearest the judges, 

16— a 
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for she was next a pillar, behind which she 
could hide her face, and beside her was^ 
Mrs. Moore O'Donnel. Sidney chose the 
place nearest the door, and often during the 
day he slipped out with the intention of 
stretching his legs a la Wackford Squeers. 

" There is her cousin," cried Sidney, point- 
ing. Flora's eyes followed in. the direction 
of his finger, and saw Claud for the first 
time since they parted at Pernley ; she felt 
the colour coming to her cheeks, and was- 
glad that she wore a veil, for tears would 
rise and steal down her flushed cheeks. 

After a little time the judges entered the 
Court, and the word "Silence!" resounded 
through the building. Every one became 
quiet, the buzz of hundreds whispering in a 
low sibilant key ceased, and all was still, 
when with a firm step and downcast eyes 
Maud was led into Court. She had had a 
chair procured for her by the request of her 
counsel, and she sat down, not daring to 
return the gaze of the hundred eager eyes 
that watched her every movement. She 
saw not the judges, the counsel, the people,, 
but a thrilling sound as she entered vibrated 
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on her ear, and she knew the Court was 
crowded with people, perhaps that she had 
known. She felt the curious gaze, and 
wondered did they pity her? Was she 
<5onsidered guilty? or were they anxious 
for her acquittal ? 

Mr. Whitehead by a special privilege sat 
next her, and with his clear blue eyes met 
the gaze of the motley crowd that filled tlie 
sombre l^uilding; and his appearance, so 
gentlemanly, venerable, and noble, caused 
many who had come with the hope that the 
guilty might suffer, inwardly to pray that 
^he might escape for her father s, the old 
man s sake. 

Strangers, who knew nothing of the 
Oourt, naturally thought Mr. Whitehead 
was the prisoner's father, guardian, or some 
near relation, and wondered how one under 
his care could have so fallen ; for almost 
•every one in the great crowd that thronged 
the Court and galleries thought she was 
guilty of the theft of which she was accused, 
and deemed that her only chance of escape 
would be through some legal flaw in the 
evidence; and most of them, even the hardest 
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men, as they saw the young and beautiful 
girl seated beside her partriarchal friend, 
hoped that her counsel would find out some 
quibble, and thus set her at liberty, for 
great must have have been the temptation 
to have caused her to commit such a 
crime. 

Maud was dressed more like a person 
who had come to visit the Courts on her 
way to some fashionable promenade, than as 
the prisoner accused of a disgraceful theft. 
Her bonnet was small, and composed of 
white lace, which contrasted prettily with 
her raven hair, that was tightly braided; 
her shawl was white, and she carried it so 
that her dress of white silk was to be seen ; 
her hands, tightly gloved, held a fan, a 
scent-bottle, and a bouquet of autumnal 
flowers, on which latter she fixed her eyes, 
and now and then was seen to arrange the 
leaves, as if in the bouquet, and not in the 
trial, she took the most interest. 

Mr. Whitehead would have wished her 
to have donned some more seemly dress ; 
but she said white was emblematic of in- 
nocence, and therefore begged permission to 
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wear it ; and he, ever indulgent, complied 
with her request. 

" Silence !'' again was cried ; and after the 
usual preliminaries the case was opened by 
the attorney-general, who explained how 
Miss de Fauxcour had entered Mrs. Ma- 
lony's shop in a state of exhaustion, and yet, 
when the proprietress left her alone, she 
was strong enough to stand up and examine 
the bags, and to be able to rush out of the 
shop, and walk quickly along the street. 
That this faintness was assumed, he had not 
the slightest doubt. He then showed that 
on a former occasion Miss de Fauxcour had 
made several inquiries about how Mrs. 
Malony sorted the letters, &c. ; and lastly, 
commented on the non-appearance of the 
prisoner's father — and here the papers stated 
the prisoner showed some emotion — ^at the 
police-office, or at any of the subsequent ex- 
aminations of his daughter. And then the 
learned man sat down, and were the specta- 
tors now called upon to decide if the prisoner 
were guilty or not guilty, unanimous would 
have been the cry of " Gruilty." 

The examination of the witnesses fol- 
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lowed. First was a lady who had seen 
Miss de Fauxcour on the morning on which 
the letter was stolen, and she swore posi- 
tively that whilst walking towards the shop 
the prisoner showed no signs of weakness 
or exhaustion. This witness was cross- 
examined; but she was unshaken, and her 
evidence, so clearly given, went to prove 
that Maud's fainting was feigned for an 
excuse to get the proprietress out of the 
shop. 

Then the post-mistress, who proved to be 
a very troublesome, inaccurate witness, was 
placed on the table. She told all she knew, 
and was about to descend when a barrister 
stood up and begged her to remain seated 
for a few minutes longer. At this moment 
the crier called " Silence !" and looking very 
angrily at the party for whom he had so 
obligingly and disinterestedly procured seats, 
for it was from that quarter the noise came. 
In fact Mrs. Drawdle recognised Lady 
Knowall in the crowd, pushed and crushed 
as if she were a common Mrs. Smith or 
Jones, and she informed Mrs. Moore 
O'Donnell of the fact, and that lady 
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beckoned to her friend, who with a great 
deal of difficulty, and having to say, " Let 
me pass, if you please," almost twenty 
times, arrived to where our party were, and 
when there, who was to give up a seat 
to her ladyship? It was hinted that 
Sidney should ; but his response was, " Not 
if I know it." So Miss Meldon was asked 
merely to move to the other side of the 
pillar. Without even thinking, she rose to 
comply with the request, and Lady 
Knowall stepped into her place. 

But on Flora arriving on the other side 
of the pillar there was no seat vacant, as 
Mrs. Moore O'Donnel very well knew, and 
just at this moment silence was called, so 
poor Flora had to stand right before the 
pillar, in the most conspicuous part of the 
Court. 

Mrs. Malony, in her cross-examination, 
admitted — and gladly, for she was most 
anxious for Maud's acquittal — ^that Mr. 
Wilson had been in the shop alone whilst 
she was getting change for a five-pound note. 
She also stated that he had never before 
given her so large a sum to have changed. 
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Then came the principal witness — ^the 
man who saw Maud with her hands in the 
bag. At this moment the solicitor came 
and whispered something to the junior 
counsel. It was to inform him that the lady 
at the pillar who was so like the prisoner, 
was a Miss Meldon, and no relation of 
hers, and that she had only just returned to 
England. 

When the old man took his seat, every 
one looked at him save the prisoner, and 
she trembled violently as he was told to 
swear "the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth ;" but Flora raised her eyes and 
stared at his withered face, in which was no 
pity expressed. When asked could he re- 
cognise in the Court the person whom he 
saw at the bag, he pointed doubtfully at 
riora. 

The counsel for the Crown seeing his 
mistake, cried, " Look round, look round !'* 
but the counsel for the prisoner rose in a 
fury, and objected to the witness being 
directed as to where the supposed guilty 
person was. The advocate answered that 
he had every right to caution his witness 
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against the petty intrigues of the opposite 
side ; and of course Maud's counsel denied 
this imputation. 

By this time it became known to all the 
Court what had occurred, and the poor old 
witness became aware of his mistake, and 
looking round the building he recognised 
Maud, and he held up his hand towards 
her ; but then he turned tp look on Flora, 
and, with a look of despair, sat without 
power to recognise either. 

By this time the Court became uproarious. 
When the witness first pointed to Flora, as 
if by some mechanical contrivance every eye 
was turned towards the trembling girl. Of 
one accord each one uttered an exclamation, 
some of triumph that he should have been 
deceived, others of wonder at the strange 
likeness that existed between the prisoner 
and the girl identified. Many, who thought 
she was designedly placed there to mislead 
the man, hissed, whilst others, indignant at 
such sounds, applauded loudly. " Silence !" 
was cried, but no one heeded. The judge 
spoke, but no one heard him. Men cried 
" Shame !" but no one listened to them ; 
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and it was not till the galleries were ordered 
to be cleared that order was restored. 

Then a good deal of time was taken up by 
the barristers of the opposite sides asking the 
judge to decide in their favour. 

It was soon explained that the young lady 
who had retired was there by accident ; but 
the counsel for the Crown, though this was 
<;learly proved, only sneered, and begged that 
the case might be allowed to proceed. 

The judge then asked the witness, "Would 
he swear that the prisoner at the bar was the 
person who he saw in the post-oflBce ?" 

The witness said he would rather not 
swear, as he could not say which of the two 
he had seen. So after some disputing between 
the barristers, the witness descended. And 
Maud gave a sigh of relief, and her counsel 
a smile of triumph; whilst a murmur of 
wonder was expressed by the crowd. 

Many thought that the trial was now over, 
and that Maud should be acquitted. They 
forgot that her having the letter upon her per- 
son when she was seized had to be accounted 
for, and were surprised to hear that the case 
for the defence was about to be opened. 
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The barrister merely said a few words. 
He asked the judge and jury to consider the 
cross-examination of the post-mistress, and 
told them that he would only produce one 
witness, but that this one witness would 
prove beyond a doubt that it was the first 
and not the second visitor to Mrs. Malony's 
shop who stole the letter. 

The witness was a young man of about 
twenty years of age, with piercing bright 
eyes, and a face at once expressing self- 
reliance and intelligence. His name was 
John Dodd, a law student, living in the 
next house to the prisoner. He sat much 
in his window, as it was there he studied, 
and therefore saw every one that came and 
went to Miss de Fauxcour's house. He had 
often remarked that a man came to visit his 
neighbour, and what particularly aroused 
his attention to this visitor was, that he 
always came when Miss de Fauxcour and 
her companion were out. He used to walk 
up and down the street until the ladies 
v^rould leave the house, and then he would 
go to the door and ring in a peculiar manner. 
This and many other circumstances caused 
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Mm to take a very great interest in the De 
Fauxcour family. 

On the morning that the letter was taken 
he was standing at the window, waiting for 
his breakfast, when he v/as surprised to see 
the prisoner, dressed peculiarly for the 
season, rush out of the house, and walk 
quickly along the street. He ate his break- 
fast hurriedly, and very soon afterwards he 
left his lodgings, for he had to go to town. 
When in the street he saw the man Wilson 
walking slowly towards the ]N^ — Eoad, and 
determined to find out for whom he was 
waiting. He turned to his house, so as to 
let him get on a little further, for he did 
not wish to overtake him ; as it might have 
excited the man's suspicion if he were slowly 
to follow him. 

For some moments he remained within 
doors, but finding he would be too late for 
the omnibus, he came out again, and pro- 
ceeded towards the thoroughfare. Wilson 
was before him, near the end of the street, 
and as the witness approached, he saw over 
the low walls which surround the corner of 
the end house, and over which you can 
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plainly see for some distance down the N — 
Eoad, Miss de Fauxconr hurrying along the 
pathway. She walked quickly, came to a 
narrow lane, and screamed, for Wilson 
seized her by the arm, and dragged her 
down this lane. Witness rushed to save 
her, and saw the man push a letter into her 
hand, and heard him say, '^ Give father ^ and 
then he rushed away — where, witness did 
not know, for he had to run after the omni- 
bus that was passing at the time. That 
evening the witness went on a visit to his 
uncle, and on his return he heard that Miss 
de Fauxcour was in prison for stealing a 
letter, and thinking his evidence would be 
of some use, he visited the prisoner's solicitor. 
This closed the case : and then the junior 
made a telling speech, and the judge charged 
the jury. He said that it was evident that 
the letter identified by the post-mistress was 
stolen from the bag, but why he could not 
imagine, for its contents were of no im- 
portance he should think to any pne. It 
ran thus : 

" Dear Sir. — I have a pair of ponies to 
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sell; and hearing you were anxious for a 
pair, I beg to state that I am not a man to 
drive a hard bargain. 

" I am, Sir, 

" Yours respectfuUy, 

*' J. Kedflight." 

And he wound up his charge by saying 
that the only point they had to consider 
was whether the prisoner took the letter or 
not, and that they would have little difl&- 
culty in giving their verdict, for the only 
point was, did or did they not believe the 
testimony of the last witness, Mr. Dodd. 

The jury retired, and the prisoner was 
led from the Court, and one long weary half- 
hour elapsed ere Maud was again summoned 
to the bar. 

She entered accompanied by her kind 
friend, but she could not sit down. She 
walked to the front of the bar, and lean- 
ing over the rail looked at the men that 
were to decide her fate. No one stared 
at her now. All eyes were fixed on the 
man that was to pronounce the simple 
words. Not a move was made by the vast 
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mass of people ; even the breathing of the 
crowd seemed to be hushed, and many felt 
the cold sweat upon their brows. Oh, that 
the man would speak ! 

Maud sickened as she gazed at his cold 
impassive face, whose strongly marked fea- 
tures gave him such a stern expression. He 
looked at the judge and then at the prisoner, 
.and then pronounced in a harsh voice, " Not 
guilty !" 

A loud shriek was heard, and at the sound 
•of something falling, all turned towards the 
box, and there, insensible, lay Maud de 
JPauxcour. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

SAPPY AT LAST. 

^HEN Maud recovered she 

found herself iu the small 

room where she had passed the 

anxious half-hour waiting for 

the verdict. She was seated 

at the open window, and by her stood Mr. 

Whitehead, whilst at her feet knelt her 

cousin and Hugh Middleton. 

When consciousness had fully retomed, 
and the fact that she was now free from past 
anxieties and future imprisonment was clear 
to her mind, she gave an exclamation of 
joy, and embraced her kind old friend. 
" Tou taught me to pray ; and see, God has 
heard my prayers." Then she shook hands 
with Claud and Hugh Middleton, and 
laughed hysterically. " Now I can go again 
into the world ; but no, I'll never appear in 
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Dublin : and how lonely I shall be ! No 
father ; and dear Mabel gone, lost, perhaps 
dead !" And then she cried, and then she 
laughed again, and for at least an hour she 
was in this nervous excited state. 

When Maud quite recovered her self- 
possession, she was conducted to Claud's 
closed carriage. And Mr. Whitehead, con- 
sidering that it would not be wise to bring 
her into the presence of Mabel until the 
latter had had some intimation of their 
success, and until Maud was fully nerved to 
be told that h^r kind companion, her dear old 
Aunty, was almost in perfect health and wait- 
ing to receive her, asked Claud to go to the 
lodgings and gently break the news to the 
poor, anxious woman who was praying that 
the mother's sin might not be visited on 
the child. 

" Are you not coming with us, Claud ?" 
asked Maud, when she, Mr. Whitehead, and 
Hugh Middleton were seated in the carriage. 
" No," answered Mr. Whitehead. '' He 
is kindly going home, to have everything 
prepared for our reception." Maud looked, 
doubtfully at the old man, who continued^ 
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" I am going to take you for a little drive 
before returning to ray lodgings ; I have to 
call on Mr. Meek, and I thought that if 
you accompanied me so far, the drive would 
de you good." 

" I should like the drive very much, but 
the pleasure would be enhanced tenfold were 
you of the party, Claud," she said, as she 
held out her hand frankly to her cousin. 

" By-and-by you will thank me far 
more," replied Claud, as he pressed the 
proffered hand. " When you see what I 
have prepared for you, it will not be your 
hand, but a hundred kisses you'll give me." 

" It must be something very agreeable," 
cried Maud, with a smile, " to merit even 
the fiftieth part of such a reward." 

" Time will tell," said Claud, as he took 
off his hat ; and fastening the carriage door, 
he told the coachman that all was right, 
and smilingly walked away. 

For many moments the occupants of the 
carriage were silent. Mr. Whitehead was 
thinking were Mabel's suspicions true ? 
Had Maud superseded Flora in Claud's 
affections ? 
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Middleton's thoughts were much of the 
same kind. He felt a pang of jealousy as 
he saw the look Maud gave her cousin, and 
heard her expressing the wish that he would 
accompany them in the drive, Middleton 
almost feared that it would be useless to 
declare his love; and yet on leaving the 
Court, he had determined so to do when the 
first opportunity presented itself. 

"Fail or not fail, I'll do it," he mut- 
tered; "she can only refuse." But he felt that 
lie should be indeed without hope if she did 
not consent to be his wife, his companion in 
the new land, for which in one short month 
he was to leave Ireland. 

Maud was divining what could be the 
surprise Claud had prepared for her. Was 
it some jewellery or fashionable gown ? 
" How changed I am," she mused ; " but a 
few months since how glad I should have 
been if on returning home I found a costly 
ornament, and heard it was for me ! Now 
were it such a surprise Claud had pre- 
pared for me, how disappointed I should 
be! What can he have?" she muttered, 
aloud. 
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Mr. Whitehead looked at the girl, and 
reading her thoughts, said- 

'* Tou are wondering what you are to see 
on your return. Gruess! What most in 
the world would you like to meet ?" 

" To mee — meet," repeated the girl. 
" Why, Ma " 

Mr. Whitehead smiled. 

" Oh no ! It cannot be Mg,bel ! Is it — 
is it dear old Aunty ?" 

" Quiet yourself, and I'll tell you." 

"I am quiet. Speak! But you need 
not — I see it in your face. Grod is too 
good ; He has forgiven all my forgetfulness 

— ^all " But seeing Middleton, whose 

presence in her excitement she had almost 
forgotten, Maud checked all further excla- 
mations; but the tears came though she 
was smiling. "I can now believe that 
these are tears of joy," she cried, "for I am 
truly happy — and still I weep. The cloud 
of this morning has had indeed a silver 
uning. 

When the carriage stopped opposite Mr. 
Meek's private house, Mr. Whitehead de- 
scended, leaving the two young people 
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together. Had be been a manoeuvring 
match-maker he could not have managed 
better; for he gave Hugh Middleton his 
opportunity of avowing for the last time his 
love. 

The conversation was short. Hugh Mid- 
dleton scarcely knew how he spoke ; and 
Maud could not again remember what she 
had replied. But they understood each 
other, and both were happy. 

When the old man returned, Hugh in- 
formed him of their engagement. 

" We are going to Australia ; and we shall 
never care to come back to this land, where 
we both have suflfered so many reverses." 

" My only pang," cried Maud, " will be 
leaving you and Mabel ; but she will have 
her daughter, who will be more to her 
than ever I have or could have been." 

" Mabel can come with us," said Middleton. 
" You shall have your nurse with you ; it 
will be company in the foreign land. Maud, 
it is not to struggle I bring you ; we shall 
have a competency to begin with, and I 
will work to increase our fands. It will be 
a different man the Hugh Middleton in the 
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new land, with a wife to labour for, and the 
Hugh Middleton of the Old World, who 
squandered all his time and money to 
please his own vanity. But we must have 
vour consent, Mr. Whitehead," he eried, as- 
he held out his hand. 

Mr. Whitehead shook it warmly. "I 
cannot bless your engagement yet," he 
said, " until I have spoken to each of 
you separately, for there is a circum- 
stance that may alter your intentions, Mr. 
Middleton." 

" Nothing can — nothing will." 

" I hope not ; but yet " 

"Oh, give your reason for withholding- 
your consent," pleaded Middleton. 

" I do not withhold my consent ; I give 
it freely. But I must disclose to you both 
a secret before I allow you to engage your- 
selves. Come in, and I'll speak to you," 
said Mr. Whitehead, as the carriage stopped 
opposite his lodgings ; " and if after I have 
spoken you are of the same opinion, may 
Heaven bless your union !" 

The three descended and entered the 
house. 
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" Maud — Maud !" cried Mabel, who had 
heard the carriage, and had come to meet 
her child, whom she embraced again and 
again, and whilst they were laughing and 
weeping alternately as they touched upon 
each event of the last few months, Mr. 
Whitehead disclosed to Hugh Middleton 
what he feared might make him give up 
the girl that he truly loved. 

" Well," said Middleton, '* is this authen- 
ticated ?" 

" We have only the woman's word ; 
but from what I remember, I fear there is^ 
no doubt." 

" Ton fear ! Why, I am delighted. My 
only horror was that Maud might have a 
drop of the Count's blood in her veins ; 
but now such a horrible idea need not 
haunt me, I think more of her, and love 
her better if possible, than before." 

The two men mounted to the sitting- 
room, where they found Claud, who was in 
due time informed of what had occurred- 
He congratulated the young man, but 
seemed to be in low spirits. 

" Claud," said Hugh, " you have never 
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leaning on her daughter. " I have come to 
see you, gentlemen, and then I must return 
to my room, for I have gone already through 
too much for an invalid. Tou will excuse 
me," she said, taking Mr. Whitehead's 
hand, and giving him a look of gratitude 
that alone would have repaid him for his 
kindness and devotion to the poor girl, 
whose courage he upheld during her last 
painful ordeal. 

" Mr. Middleton," said Maud, " this is 
my mother; my name is " 

" Meldon," interrupted her lover, " and I 
hope that that name will be soon changed 
for Middleton, and I suppose that now Mr. 
Whitehead will have no objection to bless 
our engagement," cried Middleton, as he 
took Maud's hand and knelt before the old 
man. 

Mr. Whitehead blessed them, and then 
pouring out a glass of wine, drank their 
health, and after a few moments Mabel and 
Maud retired, and the three men sat down 
to an early supper. • 

" I thought we should have had a more 
agreeable evening," said Mr. Whitehead, 
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when he had helped his guests ; " but Mrs. 
Meldon is in such ill health, that it would 
be dangerous if she underwent any more ex- 
citement. Tou see, Mr. Middleton, this 
was a most anxious day for her." 

" And for all of us," interrupted Middle- 
ton. "I would not go through such 
another, not if on the morrow I were to re- 
ceive five thousand pounds. What a brick 
that fellow Dodd was. I never knew of 
anything so lucky as his seeing her receive 
the letter from Wilson ; but who the devil 
was this Wilson ?" 

" He was Mrs. Meldon's husband." Mid- 
dleton dropped his fork in surprise. " Yes, 
he was indeed," said Mr. Whitehead. 
" What connexion he had with the Count 
I do not know, nor indeed do I even sus- 
pect ; but that they had some intrigue, and 
feared that this letter from Eedflight was to 
disclose their plans, is quite evident." 

" ril leave j^ou," said Claud, rising. " Let 
you talk over this affair alone — it is as well 
that I should not hear these secrets of Miss 
Meldon, at least not until Middleton has 
heard them first, and then, if he wishes, I 
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shall be most happy to listen, for I am 
certain that she had no share in Meldon's 
or De Fauxcour^s crime. I cannot call the 
former her father, nor will I ever again, 
when speaking of the latter, call him 
uncle." 

" No,^' answered Middleton, '' you must 
think of him as your father-in-law." 

Daly did not laugh ; he did not feel so 
sure of Florals being free. And bidding the 
gentlemen good-bye, promised Mr. White- 
head, who made no eflfort to detain him, 
that he should return in the morning. 

When he was gone, Mr. Whitehead drew 
his. chair near to the fire, and asking his 
guest to do the same, he told him all he 
knew of Maud and her parents, and con- 
cluded by saying, '^ It is better, Mr. Mid- 
dleton, that you should know all about the 
woman that is to be your wife, then no 
revelations need be made in after-life, and 
no thoughts of ' had I been told this before 
our marriage she should never have been 
mine.' You smile now at such an idea ever 
crossing your mind, but many another man, 
that, loving as dearly as do you, has married. 
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and when in after-life something transpires 
that might, nay, that should have been 
told to him before marriage, oh, how 
the demon taunts him with the woman's 
deception ! He makes him watch her with a 
jealous eye, saying She has deceived you 
before; watch her, watch her! she may 
deceive you again. I daresay my ideas are 
old-fashioned, but you must admit I am on 
the safe side." 

"Well, you are right: better have no 
secrets. And I am glad that you have 
disclosed all you know ; but nothing that I 
have heard, in my mind, concerns Maud. 
What if her father was sent over the water 
for shooting at a fellow who acted the 
part of a scoundrel ; in my mind Meldon 
did right. Now, don't look horrified, Mr. 
Whitehead. What was the poor devil to 
do? He could not challenge the young 
squire. What a laugh there would have 
been if he had/' 

" Mr. Middleton," exclaimed Mr. White- 
head, " I am grieved to hear you, an edu- 
cated man, utter such sentiments." 

" Now, what good could a fellow that 
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was guilty of so base an act as was this- 
Horace ever do for himself, or for any- 
one else ? The longer such a man lives 
the more sins he has to account for, and the 
deeper in hell he goes when the devil does 
get him." 

" Oh, good night," cried Mr. "Whitehead. 
" Come to-morrow ; but, for Heaven's sake, 
never let me hear such remarks from your 
lips ; they make my blood run cold." 

" Well, I wont. Grood-bye ; and tell 
Maud, for I will always call her by that 
name, that before a month has passed she 
must be mine." 

The next morning Claud was surprised to 
find the old man at breakfast alone. " Has 
not Maud come down yet ?" he asked, as he 
sat on the couch. 

" Yes ; but we were speaking of her sup- 
posed father. I told her for the twentieth time 
how we found him neatly laid out in a clean 
but wretched garret, and how he was quietly 
buried in the early morning. She wished to- 
know about his last moments, and the tears 
rolled down her cheeks when I gave her that 
poor decent womau Madge's account of his 
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peaceful death, and quite overcome, the dear 
•child has gone to her room. But now I am 
glad you have come, for you must accompany 
me to Flora." 

Claud made several objections. 

" Very well," said the old man, " I'll not go 
either ; it is better she should remain where 
she is for the next quarter." 

"If she be unhappy, she shall not stay 
with those vulgar people. She can come to 
Dalymount, and if she marries Drawdle with 
her free will, she shall be married from the 
Hall, and I will give away the bride, my 
cousin." 

" I was forgetting the relationship. Well, 
as you are her cousin, come and offer her 
this home ; and, Claud, if she be not in love 
with this Drawdle ?" 

" If she be not engaged to him, I'll again 
offer my hand." 

" And believe me, my son, it will be ac- 
cepted." 

Half an hour after this interview, Mr. 
Whitehead and Claud found themselves in 
the library in Mr. Drawdle's house. The 
servant opened the door and informed Mr. 
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ibead that Miss Meldon were in tlie 



tsh to see her alone, if you please," 
a old man. 
jT well, sir," said the servant ; " would 
Utile this way ?" 

r. "Whitehead followed the man, and 

walked into the library, where he 

kio pass the time in reading tKe names 

)rgeous backs of the handsomely 

L books ; for Mrs. Drawdle's compact 

L her husband was, that if a room was 

e given up to books, " leastways let them 

a plenty of gold on their covers." 

hen the servant had left Flora with her 

3 embraced him, saying, "I am so 

1 you have come ; I wanted so to ask, to 

f of you to take me home until I procure 

pother place." 

■' Then the report is not true ; you do not 
pve Mr. Drawdle ?" 

"Oh, Mr. Whitehead," said Flora, re- 

raachfuUy, " how can you ask me? Do 

think so little of your pupil as to 

iiagine that she could ever love such a 

a?" 
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" He has proposed for you, and yoa have 
not said no. Is not that the case?" 

" I have told him that we never could be 
married, and his mother, knowing that I am 
determined not to listen to his suit, begs 
that I will remain ; but I cannot, indeed I 
cannot." 

"It is not necessary that you should, 
child." 

" Oh, thank you, thank you." 

" Flora, you are to hear strange news to- 
day. You are to learn who really were your 
parents." 

"Let us not speak of them. I should 
honour them, pray for them, therefore do 
not allude to their shameful conduct, or I 
shall not be able to do either." 

" Flora, Mabel Meldon is not your mother, 
and the man sent over the water was not 
your father. You are the daughter of noble 
parents ; but I fear the only advantage that 
you will gain by hearing of who is or was 
your father, will be that now without perjury 
you can wed Claud Daly." 

" Oh, what do you mean ?" cried the girl, 
breathlessly. 
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"Pemse this first, and then you will 
better tmderstand the purport of my story ; 
or come, let us sit here, and I'll read it 
aloud/* And taking the girl to the window, 
he read that part of his diary which was in 
connexion with Mabel Meldon. 

" You see, old Mrs. Daly compelled this 
unfortunate woman to swear that she would 
never quit her daughter. Mabel, not wish- 
ing to part from her own baby, exchanged 
the children." 

" Can this be true ? Can I be the daughter 
of that man who so cruelly tried to mar 
my happiness? I never could call him 
father/* 

"Did you not hear me. Flora? I said 
that he was dead/* 

"It appears an awful thing for a child to 
utter, but I am glad; we could not have 
been happy/* And she wept on Mr. White- 
head's shoulder. 

"You are not going,** she said, as 
Mr. Whitehead attempted to leave the 
room. 

" Only to return with one who will make 
jou more happy. Claud is waiting in the 

17—2 
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library, and no doubt he is anxious to be 
summoned to your presence." 

Flora released him, and Mr. Whitehead 
returned in a few moments with Claud. 
And there in the great dining-room — where 
often Sidney Drawdle had been told there 
was no hope, she could never be his — Flora 
accepted the hand and heart of the only man 
she felt that she could ever love. And with 
a serenely happy smile did Mr. Whitehead 
bless their union. 

In a few days Flora left Mrs. Drawdle 
and went to Mr. Whitehead's lodgings,, 
where she was kindly received. 

Mabel often asked about her mother, 
though the accounts she ever heard of the 
sad, heart-broken woman made her still 
more remorseful for the sins of her past 
life. 

The two girls became great friends, and 
by the advice of Mr. Whitehead they re- 
tained the names by which they were known 
to their friends. " For people will only 
disbelieve and laugh at the idea of your being 
changed at nurse," he said, as he took the 
hands of the two girls ; '' therefore I'll call 
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you by the names I always did until you 
take those of your husbands." 

On a bright frosty morning in the last 
week of the old year did the double marriage 
take place. It was a quiet but a merry 
wedding, for every one put on the most 
joyous smiles— letting a curtain of impene- 
trable opacity fall on the sad events of the 
past, that with untainted eyes they might 
look for a propitious future. 

As Maud and Flora begged, the wedding 
was private. Mr. Whitehead sat at one 
«ide of the breakfast-table, and to his right 
and left sat Mrs. Connaught and Mrs. 
Lambert. The former insisted on coming, 
and the latter Mr. Whitehead said had 
better be asked. Opposite him was Mabel, 
still looking delicate, but having an expres- 
sion of tranquil joy that now and then 
merged into a smile when she looked at the 
two girls who, beside their husbands, sat at 
the head and foot of the table. 

Hugh Middleton was in high spirits. He 
bad received a letter from his aunt, saying 
that as he was going to Australia and was 
determined to settle down, she would allow 
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him three hundred a yeaj, which, with 
his own little income, would be a great help 
to his setting up a respectable establishment. 
Through Claud's generosity he did not get 
a portionless wife, for the evening before he 
presented Maud with three thousand pounds 
as her wedding portion, and to assist her to 
support her mother, who was to cross the 
water with her son and daughter. 

Flora was very silent. She was too happy 
to speak, but she blushed scarlet when she 
heard that out of pique Sidney Drawdle 
had proposed for Miss Thomasina Moore 
O'Donnel, and that they were to be married 
the following month. 

" His mother says it would have never 
been if you Lad not shown him how much 
more agreeable it was to be in ladies' society 
than to be spending his days with drunken 
poltroons. I use her own phrase, I can 
assure you," said Mrs. Connaught. 

Amongst the many toasts that were 
drunk were the healths of the absent Mr. 
and Mrs. Egerton and their Kttle family, 
also of the young bride and bridegroom, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Hurst. 
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Mr. Whitehead returned thanks, and said 
that the married life of the former was 
one continued honeymoon, and that Mr^ 
Annersley, as a compliment to his wife, had 
procured for her nephew a most lucrative^ 
situation in India. 

And the only other news that we should 
think interesting was told by Flora, which 
was that the Malonys had given up their 
shop, and gone back to the country, as Claud 
had a good farm, and had given it to them 
at a moderate rent. 

One short month after this happy day, a 
travelling carriage might be seen winding^ 
along the avenue of Dalyraount Hall. The 
servants and inmates of the house, hearing 
its approach, ran out with shouts of joy and 
welcome to meet it. The horses were drawn 
up before the marble steps, and Mr. White- 
head descended from the terrace and handed 
out the fair occupant and fondly kissed her 
brow. Then holding out his hand, he shook 
Claud's warmly, and turning to the people, 
he cried — 

" A cheer for the master and mistress of 
Dalymount !" 
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Scarcely had the words heen spoken when 
shouts and hurrahs were given that resounded 
through the park for miles. And amidst 
this hearty welcome did Claud lead his wife 
into her new home. 

" And you saw them off?'* said Mr. 
Whitehead, when the first salutation was 
over. 

'' Yes," replied Flora. " We met Maud, 
her husband, and Mabel in Liverpool, and 
we stopped together for two days at the 
hotel, and on the third day we saw them 
on board the Juno. Maud and Mabel wept 
a little ; but Middleton's spirits never sank, 
his hand trembled as he said good-bye, 
and he made us promise that we would 
go and see them in three years' time. 

* You two, and Mr. Whitehead,' she said, 

* are our only friends ; if we did not know 
you, we should not feel a pang at leaving, 
but knowing and loving you, makes us 
sorry that you will not be at the strange 
coast to welcome us.' " 

" He will make a good husband, I think," 
f5aid Mr. Whitehead, " for he now sees the 
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folly of his past extravagance. But how 
did Mabel look ?" 

" Almost quite healthy ; and she and 
Maud were very glad to leave Ireland, for 
it was here that they had the bitterest trials 
of their lives." 

"Oh, Flora!" said Claud, coming into 
the room ; " you must come and have your 
health drunk. Most of the humbler 
tenants are in the barn, and they wish 
you to patronize their feast." 

So saying, he conducted his wife to 
the great building, where they were re- 
ceived with vociferous cheers : and a 
man with a strong voice proposed the 
health of the squire and his lady. And 
no one had a better right so to do 
than had Buerby the smith, for, as he 
often says, " It was I who brought them 
together." 



THE END. 
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